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An  Editor's  Foreword 

The  publication  of  this  issue  of  Coraddi  marks  the 
90th  year  of  the  magazine's  existence  on  the  campus 
of  a  university  begun  by  Dr.  Charles  Mclver.  In  that 
ninety  years,  Coraddi  evolved  from  the  original 
magazine  -  The  State  Normal  Magazine  -  which 
served  as  both  newspaper  and  literary  magazine  for 
the  campus  -  through  years  as  the  focus  of  the 
school's  active  literary  societies  -  to  its  present  form 
as  the  student  fine  arts  magazine  of  UNCG. 

Coraddi's  ninety  years  have  not  been  easy  ones. 
In  many  ways  the  problems  to  have  befallen  it  have 
prefaced  current  problems.  For  instance,  more  than 
25  years  ago  an  editor  was  removed  from  office  for 
printing  a  vague  drawing  of  a  nude  male  that 
shocked  and  disturbed  the  community  and  state  and 
earned  the  magazine  notice  in  papers  as  far  away  as 
Norfolk  Virgima  and  Miami  Florida.  Today,  the 
spirit  of  that  kind  of  backward,  limited  thinking  has 
taken  over  in  our  state  in  the  form  of  a  law 
threatening  not  only  college  literary  magazines  -but 
all  magazines  and  other  forms  of  the  public 
presentation  of  art.  Times  change,  prejudices  seldom 
do. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
to  Dawn  Ellen  Nubel,  Ian  McDowell,  Linda  Fox,  Jim 
Clark,  and  Fred  Chappell  -  whose  work  and  advice 
allowed  this  90  th  anniversary  issue  of  Coraddi  to  be 
produced  in  the  form  you  see  it.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  all  the  artists,  poets,  writers,  photographers 
who  submitted  works  to  Coraddi  and  gave  us  the 
content  to  work  with.  They  are  the  backbone  and 
heart  of  Coraddi. 
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Harlan  Ellison  has  been  called  the 
the  only  being  whose  natural 
habitat  is  hot  water.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  hot-headed  writer  out  to  pick  a 
fight  with  anyone  who  gets  in  his  way  is 
almost  universally  accepted  -  and  is  al- 
most as  universally  untrue.  First  and 
foremost,  Ellison  is  a  writer  who  is  deadly 
serious  about  his  craft  as  a  craft  -  not  some 
semi-mystical  power  seen  only  in  oak 
paneled  upstairs  rooms.  He  composes 
short  stories  in  store  windows  as  one  way 
of  showing  this  to  the  public  at  large.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  awarded  and  published 
writers  living  today  -  as  well  as  being  in 
demand  the  nation  over  as  a  speaker 

His  halloween  eve  visit  to  UNCG  as 
part  of  the  University  Concert  and  Lecture 
Series  gave  a  large  number  of  students  a 
chance  to  meet  and  understand  a  bit  more 
about  this  controversial  writer  -  and  he  a 
chance  to  interact  with  students  in  waging 
his  own  personal  battle  against  the  North 
Carolina  Censorship  Law  and  the 
Reverend  Joe  Chambers.  As  he  put  it  "the 
whole  country  is  looking  at  North 
Carolina  as  an  indicator  of  what  could  be 
to  come  -  and  so  far  things  don't  look  too 
damned  good." 
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CORADDI:  What  makes  a  writer  able  to  write 
something  that  "matters?" 
ELLISON:  I  would  say  passion  and  the  will- 
ingness to  suffer  pain.  The  stuff  that  matters 
most  is  the  stuff  that  goes  closest  to  the  burn- 
ing core.  The  stuff  that  scares  you  to  think 
about.  Its  like  going  down  the  stairs  in  your 
mind  into  the  dungeon,  deep,  deep,  deep 
beneath  where  you  spend  most  of  your  time 
and  live  -  and  you  see  in  front  of  you  there  a 
cell;  the  walls  are  dripping  with  slime  you 
hear  strange  furry  scrabblings  in  the  walls 
and  you've  got  this  lantern.  And  you're  afraid 
of  that  cell,  there's  something  inside  that  cell 
that  you  really  don't  want  to  see  -  like  turning 
away  when  you  see  someone  get  a  needle 
through  the  arm  in  the  movies.  But  you  know 
you've  got  to  go  down  there,  and  you  force 
yourself  to  go  down  the  stairs  and  go  closer 
and  closer  and  closer.  And  some  writers  will 
stand  on  the  steps,  and  describe  the  cell  from 
the  outside.  And  other  writers  will  walk 
across  the  floor  and  hold  the  lantern  up  to  the 
little  barred  window  and  look  inside  and  see 
a  little  bit.  And  others  will  open  the  door  and 
shine  what  fitful  light  they  can  shine  with  the 
lantern  into  the  room  to  see  whatever's  there  - 
and  there  are  other  who  walk  in  and  look 
around  carefully  and  describe.  That,  1  think,  is 
the  difference. 

It  gets  very  scary.  We're  all  frightened  of 


something  -  usually  things  in  ourselves  that 
don't  really  matter  -  you  know,  the  thing  you 
stole  when  you  were  a  kid,  or  that  you  beat 
your  meat,  or  whatever  it  is  that  we're  aU 
ashamed  of  something  -  or  frightened  of  some- 
thing. And  when  you  can  talk  about  those 
things,  then  it  means  that  you  don't  blackmail 
yourself." 

CORADDI:  So  when  you're  looking  to  wrrite 
something  meaningful,  you're  not  trying  to 
write  about  something  to  scare  other  people  - 
but  about  something  that  scares  you? 
ELLISON:  Yeah,  you  do.  You  look  to  find  truth 
in  the  hardest  places  to  find  it  -  where  truth 
eludes  you  and  where  truth  becomes  very  pain- 
ful. It's  how  much  you  risk  when  you  write, 
and  how  good  your  talent  is,  how  you  put  those 
things  down  that  is  really  what  its  all  about. 
CORADDI:  You  said  that  anyone  could  become 
a  craftsman,  but  can  you  be  a  craftsman  without 
that  essential  passion? 

ELLISON:  Its  the  melding  of  the  two  that  makes 
for  the  writers  who  affect  us  and  for  whom  we 
have  the  highest  regard.  I've  always  struggled 
to  be  one  of  those  writers,  but  whether  I  am  or 
not  is  something  I'll  never  know  in  my  lifetime. 
CORADDI:  Are  there  many  of  "those"  writers 
around  today? 

ELLISON:  There  are  a  few;  Fritz  Leiber,  William 
Kotswinkle,  Carlos  Fuentes,  Luisa  Valenzuela, 
Heinrich  Boll  ...  no,  Heinrich  Boll  just  died. 
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Gunter  Gras  just  died,  a  lot  of  the  really  good 
ones  are  just  ...  I  see  a  few  coming  along  who, 
if  they  continue  to  run  the  risks,  could  have  a 
shot  at  it.  But  you  never  know  early  on.  You 
see  someone  like  Salinger,  whose  work  has  af- 
fected so  many  American  writers,  and  yet  he 
did  that  one  limited  thing  he  could  do,  he  did 
it  for  a  while  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Or 
Hemmingway,  who  had  the  potential  to  be 
the  very  best  of  all,  but  whose  personal  flaws 
or  problems  turned  what  he  did  finally  into 
parodies  of  himself.  If  you  go  back  to  his 
short  stories,  they  still  bum. 
CORADDI:  You've  mentioned  risk  repeatedly 
-  just  what  is  the  risk,  what  is  it  you're  risk- 
ing? 

ELLISON:  The  risk  is  of  several  kinds  ...  the 
risk  is  that  you'll  fall  on  your  face  and  look 
like  a  fool;  that  you  won't  be  as  good  as  you 
were  the  last  time;  that  you  will  never,  ever 
amount  to  anything;  that  posterity's  judge- 
ment of  you  will  be  that  you  were  a  fool,  or  a 
parvenu  or,  worst  of  all,  a  fad  of  the  moment. 
The  risk  is  that  you  will  try  to  write  about 
something  important  and  you  will  trivialize 
it,  the  risk  is  that  you  will  go  into  that  burning 
core  and  find  yourself  unable  to  write  about  it 
as  well  as  you  should  be  able  to  -  that  you're 
not  as  good  as  your  dreams  -  that  you're  not 
good  enough  to  live  in  your  dreams.  The  risk 
is,  I  suppose,  finding  out  that  you're  not  as 


good  as  you  think  you  are. 

Also,  there  are  things  that  one  can  vmte 
about  that  are  troubling  in  the  extreme  -  secrets 
you  learn  about  life  and  about  yourself,  which 
are  the  same  things  basically,  that  once  you've 
learned  you're  never  the  same  again.  You  lose 
an  innocence  of  childhood  or  nature  that  sus- 
tains all  of  us  through  a  difficult  life.  Life  is 
never,  at  best,  easy  -  but  without  some  kind  of 
innocence  you  find  it  is  an  unpleasant  ex- 
perience -  life.  So  you  try  to  hold  onto  the  things 
you  believed  in  as  a  child,  and  the  older  you 
get,  and  the  better  you  write,  the  more  danger 
you  encounter,  more  risk  you  run  of  finding 
that  those  things  are  not  only  not  true,  but  they 
were  never  true.  Which  means  that  everyone 
lied  to  you,  for  whatever  reason,  and  you're  all 
alone  out  there. 

CORADDI:  Are  there  any  things  you've  found 
you  couldn't  write  about? 

ELLISON:  There  was  only  one  thing  I  hadn't 
written  about,  and  I  didn't  even  know  I  was 
avoiding  writing  about  it  until  and  editor  of 
mine  inadvertently  forced  me  to  go  write  about 
it.  That's  a  story  called  "All  the  Birds  Come 
Home  to  Roost."  And  there  are  things  about  my 
first  marriage,  and  my  first  wife,  who  had  been 
in  an  insane  asylum  for  25  years  after  I  divorced 
her.  And  there  was  a  lot  of  that  I  didn't  want  to 
think  about  -  didn't  want  to  even  look  at,  for 
obvious  reasons. 


I  think  she's  out  now,  but  she'd  been  in 
there  for  at  least  20  years.  And  even  with  the 
certainty  that  I  hadn't  put  her  there  - 1  mean, 
you  know  these  things  pretty  well  -  even  so, 
there's  always  that  "Have  you  stopped  beat- 
ing your  wife?"  kind  of  thing  where  you  al- 
ways feel  some  small  guilt.  I  mean,  the  world 
puts  a  lot  of  guilt  on  you  a  lot  of  the  time  and 
it  does  it  so  well  that  you  don't  know  some- 
times whether  you  should  be  taking  the  guilt 
or  ignoring  it.  So  I  didn't  wTite  about  that  for 
a  long  time,  and  when  I  did  it  was  very  hard, 
very  painful;  and  none  of  us  likes  pain  -  un- 
less you're  some  kind  of  weirdo.  I  don't  like 
pain  -  but  that's  the  risk. 


CORADDI:  Your  biographers  mention  that 
you  visted  North  Carolina  a  long  time  before 
you  started  writing.  When  was  that? 
ELLISON:  When  I  was  a  little  kid  my  mother 
had  sent  me  one  summer  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  my  uncle  Mark,  who  owned 
Hughes  Jewelry  -  which  I  think  is  still  in 
Shelby.  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  time  there  - 
and  I  remember  buying  one  of  the  first  comics 
I  ever  bought.  It  was  World's  Fair  Comics 
which  had  to  make  it  1939  so  I  was  five  years 
old.  And  1  can  also  remember  going  out  in  the 
cane  fields  and  cutting  down  sugar  cane  and 
sucking  on  the  sugar  cane  -  and  it  was  won- 


derful. 

And  it  was  one  of  the  first  times  that  I  en- 
countered black  people;  and  they  were  so  kind 
to  me  and  so  nice  that  I  could  not  vmderstand  - 1 
mean  even  at  that  age  I  couldn't  understand 
why  some  of  the  people  who  were  working 
with  them,  who  were  white,  were  treating  them 
not  badly,  but  just  not  politely.  They  were  mean 
or  anything  -  they  weren't  beating  them  with 
whips  or  sticks  -  but  they  just  weren't  polite  the 
way  they  were  to  each  other.  It  was  so  weird, 
but  I  remember  that  I  couldn't  differentiate 
between  black  people  and  white  people  -  I 
could  see  a  difference  in  color,  but  there  was  a 
difference  in  white  people  too.  It  like,  I  suppose, 
if  an  alien  came  down  and  looked  at  us,  the 
alien  would  thing  we  all  looked  alike;  mean  and 
women,  black  and  white.  I'm  not  sure,  but  that 
was  probably  my  davvming  awareness  of  racism. 
But  still  I  had  a  wonderful  time. 

So  years  later,  when  I  ran  away,  one  of  the 
most  exotic  places  I  could  think  of  was  Shelby, 
North  Carolina.  So  I  hitchhiked  here,  and  when 
I  got  here  I  didn't  want  to  see  my  relatives  be- 
cause I  didn't  want  to  get  sent  back.  So  I  started 
looking  for  a  job  -  and  I  knew  how  to  drive  -  I'd 
managed  to  steal  a  few  cars.  And  the  only  job  I 
could  get  was  driving  this  truck  up  to  this  con- 
struction site  in  the  mountains  -  up  this  winding 
mountain  road.  And  I  took  the  job  and  they  told 
me  "You're  gonna  be  haulin'  juice."  And  I  said 
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thafs  good.  "Nitro."  That's  good. 
"Dynamite."  That's  alright.  And  I  drove  it.  I 
didn't  know  until  years  later  it  was  a  job 
nobody  else  wanted  because  the  roads  were 
so  bad  they'd  apparently  lost  a  few  trucks.  It 
was  Wages  of  Fear.  Can  you  imagine  what  I 
felt  like  years  later  when  1  actually  saw  Wages 
of  Fear?  WOW!  Its  always  been  my  favorite 
Billy  Friedkin  movie  too.  Sorcerer,  and  1  think 
its  a  wonderful  film,  he  should  have  never 
gotten  bad  rapped  for  it  the  way  he  did. 
CORADDI:  There  isn't  much  that  pulls  you 
up  short,  is  there? 

ELLISON:  When  I  was  on  the  road  I  dis- 
covered one  of  the  things  that's  stood  me  in 
good  stead  all  my  life  -  which  is  no  matter 
what  it  is  they  want  to  do,  even  if  you've 
never  done  it  before  in  you  life,  say  oh,  yeah,  I 
can  do  that.  Of  course,  easy.  Repair  a  washing 
machine?  Absolutely.  Drive  a  truck?  Sure, 
done  it  a  million  times.  Draw  up  a  will?  Sail  a 
boat?  Any  damned  thing.  Say  you  can  do  it.  If 
you  mess  up,  well,  you  mess  up.  But  if  you 
try  it  at  least  you  get  to  eat  that  day.  And 
eating  was  a  big  problem  in  those  days.  It  was 
a  different  country  -  a  nicer  country  -  for  a  kid 
on  the  road  it  was  fascinating.  I  feel  sorry  for 
kids  who've  never  had  any  of  that. 

CORADDI:  You're  always  answering 
questions  -  what  question  would  you  most 


like  to  have  answered  for  you? 
ELLISON:  The  question  I'd  most  like  answered 
is,  what  will  posterity  think  of  me  fifty  years  af- 
ter I'm  gone?  Will  it  say  anything?  Will  it  know 
that  I  have  been  here?  Will  anyone  be  reading 
my  books?  Will  anyone  be  reading  my  books? 
Will  what  I  have  written  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  be  more  than  mildly  amusing,  frivolous 
stuff? 

There  are  many  people  who  woite  better  than 
I  do  who  are  already  forgotten.  I  can  name  half 
a  dozen  writers  you've  never  heard  of.  Guy  like 
Jim  Tully,  you've  never  heard  his  name  -  Jim 
TuUy  did  twenty,  thirty  books  back  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  -  wrote  the  novel  called 
'The  Bruiser"  that  Hemmingway  said  was  the 
finest  novel  about  boxing  ever  written.  And  still 
nobody  knows  who  he  is.  People  who  were 
huge  writers  as  recently  as  the  fourties  and 
fifties  are  gone.  Clarence  Buttington  Kellam  - 
big  popular  writer  always  had  serials  in  Colliers 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  -  everyone  wan- 
ted to  be  Clarence  Buttington  Kellam. 
CORADDI:  You  think  about  this  in  your  writ- 
ing? 

ELLISON:  I  think  about  it  after  I'm  done  writ- 
ing -  before  I  start  writing  and  after  I'm  done 
writing;  never  while  I'm  writing.  While  I'm 
writing  I'm  in  the  story  - 1  don't  think,  I  just  do 
it. 
CORADDI:  What  stories  are  your  hopes  for 
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being  remembered? 

ELLISON:  I  have  no  idea.  The  stories  people 
always  talk  to  me  about  are  not  my  favorites. 
Stories  I  think  far  exceed  those  in  quality  are 
the  stories  pay  very  little  attention  to.  If  I  say 
to  that  I  can  sit  dov^m  and  read  one  line  and 
just  be  delighted  by  it  and  say  "boy,  that  guy 
could  really  write,  that's  a  wonderful  story" 
then  it  sounds  as  if  I'm  circuited  with  my  own 
hubris.  But  I'm  not.  I'm  looking  at  it  from  a 
distance  of  year  and  looking  at  it  as  I  look  at 
any  piece  of  fiction.  Some  of  my  best  stories 
are  stories  like  "Grail,"  a  very  long  story;  "All 
the  Lies  are  My  Life,"  another  very  long  story 
-  stories  like  that  which  no  one  every  asks  me 
about  -  EVER.  No  one  ever  comes  up  and 
says,  hey,  this  is  a  wonderful  novella,  why 
don't  we  reprint  this?  They  come  back  year 
after  year  after  year  to  reprint  "I  Have  No 
Mouth  ..."  "Repent  Harlequin  ..."  "Boy  and 
His  Dog"  again  and  again  and  again.  And  I 
recognize  that  part  of  that  is  that  textbook 
writers  canibalize  each  other  -  that's  all  they 
do. 

You  begin  to  think,  after  a  while,  will  it 
amount  to  anything  after  I'm  gone?  I  suppose 
its  foolish  and  vainglorious  even  to  consider 
such  a  problem  ...  that  one  can  only  do  the 
work  and  do  it  the  best  one  can.  But,  you 
know,  I  think  maybe  -  I  think  of  this  some- 
times -  maybe,  if  I  were  to  know  with  unas- 


sailable conviction  that  five  years  after  I'm  gone 
no  one  would  even  be  reading  me  -  except  the 
idle  fan  and  the  casual  discoverer  of  the  obscure 
writer  - 1  might  give  it  up  and  go  on  to  do  some- 
thing else. 

You  spend  a  lot  of  your  years  writing.  Its  an 
exacting  craft  and  it  takes  a  lot  out  of  you  -  but 
you  cannot  know  at  your  age  ...  How  old  are 
you  anyway? 
CORADDI:  Twenty-three. 

ELLISON:  There's  no  way  at  twenty-three  that 
you  can  see  that  years  and  years  and  years  wiU 
go  by  and  the  relationships  will  have  gone  -  and 
the  days  will  have  gone  -  the  holidays  wiU  have 
gone  -  and  the  opportunities  to  go  on  journeys 
to  far  places  will  have  been  missed  because  you 
had  a  deadline.  The  nights  of  sleep,  the  love  af- 
fairs -  you  pass  them  all  up  because  of  some 
sort  of  misguided  commitment  to  a  mistress 
who  knows  no  satisfaction.  And  unless  you're 
crazy  as  a  bedbug  at  some  point  you  have  to 
stop  and  say  -  is  all  of  this  worth  it?  Why  am  I 
doing  this?  It's  not  the  making  a  living  part  - 
because  if  you  have  any  facilites  or  any  skill  at 
all  you  can  make  a  hving  a  hundred  ways.  I 
think  about  it  sometimes  -  but  the  problem  is 
that  there  is  no  answer  this  side  of  the  grave, 
and  all  else  is  silence. 

CORADDI:  Are  you  inspired  by  any  other  art 
forms? 
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ELLISON:  Absolutely.  I'm  never  inspired  by 
other  people's  writing,  at  least  fiction.  1  may 
ocassionally  be  inspired  by  a  non-fiction  book 
like  philosophy  or  something  of  that  nature. 
Frequently  I  have  gotten  my  inspiration  for  a 
story  from  a  painting  or  from  music. 
Hieronymous  Bosch  has  inspired  half  a  dozen 
of  my  stories.  Borrego.  Do  you  know  a  paint- 
ing called  the  "Tower  of  Babel?"  It  inspired  a 
terrific  story.  Music  -  the  sound  of  music  -  not 
the  words,  not  the  lyrics,  god,  those  are  awful. 

I  guess  I'm  pretty  much  jazz  and  classical  - 1 
can't  work  to  rock;  especially  contemporary 
rock  ...  I  just  hate  the  sound  of  music  today.  I 
was  a  music  critic  for  20  years  -  worked  for 
Downbeat,  Metronome,  Jazz  Guide  ...in  fact 
just  last  year  I  was  the  first  person  to  write 
liner  notes  for  Benny  Goodman  -  the  last  al- 
bum before  he  died.  Benny  was  very  pleased 
with  those  notes.  I  write  to  music.  I  have  very 
Catholic  tastes  -  the  only  things  I  absolutely 
cannot  stand  are  opera  -  that  absolutely 
curdles  my  veins  -  and  heavy  metal  ...  it 
sounds  like  katydids  fucking. 
CORADDI:  What  do  you  think  of  music 
today? 

ELLfeON:  I  may  not  be  as  knowledgable  an 
authority  on  rock  as  any  damned  body  -  but  I 
go  back  with  rock  to  when  it  was  called  race 
records.   R  &   B   long  before  Buddy  Holly, 


before  Elvis  Presley,  Bill  Hailey  -  we're  talking 
about  Day,  DawTi  and  Dusk  doin'  Miss 
Peteunia.  That's  a  long  time  ago.  I  loved  it 
through  all  its  stages  -  even  when  it  was  silly, 
even  when  it  was  abortive  in  some  ways  with 
the  folk  music  mix  and  disco  and  all  that  stuff  - 
and  there  was  always  something  to  listen  to. 
But  I  watch  MTV  and  a  swear  I  can't  stand  that 
shit.  I  think  the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  music  was  the  electric  guitar  ..  or  the  drum 
box  ...  and  now  they're  even  learning  to  syn- 
thesize the  human  voice  so  they  don't  need 
backup  singers  anymore.  Stevie  Ray  Vaughn  is 
about  the  only  person  I  can  listen  to  anymore  .. 
and  maybe  ZZ  Top.  There're  too  many  groups 
with  silly  boys  wearing  ridiculous  clothes. 

CORADDI:  You've  managed  to  build  up  a  very 
visible  reputation  -  does  it  ever  bother  you  that 
people  know  you  by  that  reputation  and  don't 
even  try  to  know  YOU? 

ELLISON:  It  bothers  me  enormously. 
Mythology  and  gossip  becomes  a  runner  going 
on  ahead  of  you.  I,  find  years  later,  that  people 
whom  I  would  have  liked  to  have  known  were 
put  off  knowing  me  because  of  the  crap  they 
had  heard.  When  they  get  to  know  me  years 
later  they  say  "gee,  you're  not  this  ..  you're  not 
that  ..,  god,  I  thought  you  were  blah,  blah  and 
blah,  blah"  and  I'm  not  like  that.  I'm  not  a  rude 
person  -  I've  never  been  a  rude  person.  1  just 
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have  a  very  short  temper  with  people  who  are 
rude  to  me.  I'll  give  you  a  for-instance. 

About  two  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  tells 
me  about  something  that  was  written  about 
me  in  some  fan  magazine  in  Los  Angeles. 
There  was  some  woman  who  had  written 
about  the  work  I  had  done  with  the  ERA,  af- 
ter the  National  Organization  for  Women  had 
given  me  a  citation  for  all  the  work  I  had 
done.  This  woman  writes  that  I  was  a 
hipocrite,  a  liar,  and  that  I  was  a  brute  on  the 
basis  of  two  things  -  one,  that  she  had  wanted 
to  interview  me  for  a  radio  station  in  Florida 
and  I  had  asked  her  where  she  was  from  -  and 
that  I  had  told  her  I  didn't  give  interviews  to 
people  from  states  that  hadn't  ratified  the 
ERA  and  been  very  brutish  and  rude  and 
nasty  to  her.  And  then,  secondly,  I  had  gone  to 
Florida  to  speak,  and  they  hadn't  ratified  it. 

Well,  when  he  sent  this  to  me  and  I  read 
this  1  thought  1  should  say  something  -  then  I 
thought,  naw,  I  should  let  it  rest.  I  let  it  sit  for 
two  years,  and  for  two  years  it  aggravated  me 
everytime  I  would  pass  it  -  I  had  it  out  on  a 
ledge  in  my  office.  Finally  I  said  I  gotta  do 
something  about  this.  So  I  wrote  about  it.  And 
what  the  circumstance  was,  in  fact,  was  that, 
A,  I  was  speaking  in  Florida  on  behalf  of  the 
ERA  at  the  request  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women,  that  I  was  there  at  my  own 
expense,  that  I  had  travelled  three  thousand 


nrules,  and  spent  five  days  doing  interviews  and 
press  conferences,  seminars  with  women  to 
help  them  get  out  the  vote  -  so  she  was  lying 
about  that. 

And  I  remembered  her  very  well  from  the 
convention  where  she  had  asked  for  the  inter- 
view. She  came  up  and  she  told  me  who  she 
was  and  she  was  very  pushy  and  very  rude  - 
and  she  put  her  microphone  into  my  face.  I  said 
to  her  "who  are  you  and  where  are  you  from?" 
She  said  Florida.  I  said  "excuse  me,  I  prefer  not 
to  do  interviews  or  any  business  with  states  that 
haven't  ratified  -  nothing  personal,  but  thafs 
been  my  policy  for  eight  years  now."  Now  that 
oughta  be  sufficient,  when  I  tell  someone  to 
leave  me  alone.  But  it  wasn't  -  she  kept  pushing, 
pushing  and  finally  I  pushed  the  microphone 
away  and  said,  "lady,  you're  getting  obnoxious 
-  stop  bothering  me!"  And  she  started  in  on  me 
in  one  of  those  loud,  nasty  voices  hoping  to  in- 
timidate me  by  making  a  lot  of  noise.  And  I 
said,  "listen,  bitch,  I  was  pleasant  -  but  if  you 
don't  get  away  from  me  they're  gonna  be  mop- 
ping up  and  you're  not  gonna  be  able  to  find 
large  parts  of  yourself." 

It  takes  a  lot  for  me  to  go  that  far.  1  try  to  be  as 
polite  as  I  can  -  but  firm.  And  I'm  not  obtuse 
about  it  -  if  I  don't  want  to  answer  a  question  I 
sat  NOT  NOW.  if  they  continue  to  push,  that's 
their  insensitivity  which  they  can  never  cop  to. 
CORADDI:  Is  there  anything  you  can  do  about 
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the  myths  that  circulate  -  Uke  that  you  threw 
sombody  down  an  elevator  shaft ... 
ELLISON:  People  prefer  them  to  the  truth. 
Goodness  knows  there  really  isn't  enough  in- 
teresting stuff  in  my  life  that  you  have  to 
make  things  up.  And  a  lot  of  things  they  talk 
about  are  true  -  but  a  lot  of  them  are  not  true. 
I  mean  I've  heard  that  I  brutalize  women  - 
that  I  use  whips  and  chains  on  women. 
People  walk  up  to  me  out  of  the  blue  and 
stand  in  front  of  me,  plant  themselves  in  front 
of  me  -  which  I  have  to  perceive  as  some  kind 
of  a  death  wish  -  and  say  something  to  me 
which  they  think  is  incredibly  clever  like 
"gee,  you're  not  as  tall  as  I  thought  you 
were."  Okay,  I'm  5'5",  5'5'  is  a  perfectly 
decent  height.  I've  gotten  along  many  years  at 
5'5",  I  can  do  anything  I  want  at  5'5".  I  do  not 
envy  people  who  are  6'2"  -  I  do  not  lust  after 
being  able  to  reach  into  the  top  shelf  of  the 
closet  without  a  stepladder.  I  can  handle  all 
that.  On  the  one  hand  -  I'm  just  bored  with 
hearing  that  crap.  And  everybody's  got  some- 
thing like  that  -  if  you  wear  glasses,  they'll  get 
you  for  the  glasses  -  hey,  four-eyes  -  or  they'll 
get  you  for  your  weight,  or  the  color  of  your 
hair,  your  breasts  are  too  big,  your  thighs  are 
too  small,  your  dork  is  too  short,  your  ears  are 
too  low.  And  its  the  cheapest  kind  of  assault. 

On  the  other  hand  is,  who  the  hell  do  they 
think  they  are?  Do  they  really  think  that  is 


clever?  Do  they  perceive  themselves  Alexander 
Walcott  or  Dorothy  Parker?  What  am  I  to  do?  I 
can  either  turn  around  and  walk  the  other  way, 
I  can  put  out  their  lights  real  easy  -  or  I  can  give 
them  a  shot  back.  And  I've  found  that  giving 
them  the  shot  back  gives  them  what  they  want 
to  go  and  have  a  conversation  with  someone 
and  say  "boy,  did  I  put  Ellison  down.  I  told  him 
'you're  not  as  tall  as  I  thought  you  were'  and  he 
didn't  know  what  to  say.'"  In  all  these  stories  I 
come  off  as  some  sort  of  bumpkin  and  they  are 
the  clever  ones  -  the  crystal  wits.  Oh  piss  on 
them  and  the  snake  they  slithered  in  on. 

Actually,  I  love  to  hear  the  stories  -  they're  so 
berserk! 
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Jose  Sanchez-Boudy 


Invierno.  Sol.  en  Greensboro 

Y  hay  un  rayo  de  sol  entre  pinares. 

En  la  manana  de  invierno 

el  lobezno 

visitio  de  soledades. 

Y  hay  un  rayo  de  sol  entre  pinares. 

Pero  sigue  la  extension  blancuzca. 

Y  suena  el  viento  congelado 
sobre  el  "dogwood"  amado. 

El  horizonte  es  negro  buitre 
de  alas  de  salitre 
Sonala  tempestades. 

Y  hay  un  rayo  de  sol  entre  pinares. 


^Quien  Puderia  Por  Tu  Boca? 

^Quien  pudiera  por  tu  boca 
senda  fina  de  carey 
tejer  de  liana  un  yarey 
como  panetela  loca? 
Poner  la  hamaca  en  batey 
y  alh  acostarse  a  mirar 
por  el  cielo  desfilar 
la  Cuba  que  se  ha  dejado 
con  galan  y  matecado. 
^Quien  pudiera  por  tu  boca, 
espuma  blanca  de  Hatuey, 
senda  fina  de  carey 
coma  panetela  loca? 
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Poems 


Una  Helanda  en  Greensboro 

Todo  es  cristal: 

el  haya,  el  limonero, 

el  sangriento  crepusculo  sereno, 

la  tarde,  el  cardenal. 

Todo  es  cristal: 

de  brazos  sollozados. 

Praisa  je  japones. 

Suena  el  recuerdo  de  mi  ninez 

entre  el  "sleet"  helado. 


El  mar  de  pino 

se  ha  trocada  en  hielo. 

Y  es  hielo  el  cielo. 

Y  es  hielo  el  pino. 

Muerte,  pino,  hielo. 
Todo  es  cristal: 
cristal  de  hielo. 


Nieva  en  UNCG 

For  las  distancias  se  van  las  sombras 
de  colegiales  con  manchas  blancas. 
Los  negros  campos  son  negras  trombas. 
For  las  distancias  se  van  las  sombras. 
Hubo  un  bullicio.  Vino  un  quejido 
de  aquel  otono  que  se  fue  herido. 
Corren  caballos  con  muerte  en  ancas. 
For  las  distancias  se  van  las  sombras 
de  colegiales  con  manchas  blancas. 
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OF  SPRING " 
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Spring  is  time  of  continued 
beginnings.    Flowers  begin  to  burst  out, 
the  days  get  longer  and  warmer,  and 
people  are  often  drawn  to  spend  time 
staring  into  each  other's  eyes.    Children 
interpret  these  events  via  their  own 
experience  -  they  give  us  an  honest 
version  of  the  world  as  they  perceive  it. 
Many  artists  and  poets  have  valued  this 
vision,  including  Picasso.    Children 
don't  ponder  philosopihy  or  the  latest 
critical  theory  before  they  express 
themselves.    They  look  at  the  world 
with  an  open  heart,  and  their  truth 
comes  through.    Maybe  that  is  the 
secret. 

The  children  whose  work  is  featured 
in  this  section  are  in  the  first  or  second 
grade  at  Claxton  Elementary  School  in 
Greensboro. 

-  Dawn  Ellen  Nubel 


^        f 


Jenny  Stange 
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Esther  Le( 


Spring 

When  spring  comes 
All  the  butterflies 
Come  out  to  play. 

So  do  the  birds! 
Flowers  bloom  every  day 
Dogwood  trees  grow. 
Leaves  are  blooming  on 

the  trees. 
Brightness  is  in  the  air! 
It  is  colorful  all  around! 

Ben  Darnell 
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My  Thoughts  About  Spring 

Goats  up  on  high,  high  hills. 

Listen! 
You  can  hear  the  wind. 
Feel  the  gentle  breeze  on 

your  face. 
Look  at  the  buds  on  the 

dogwood  trees. 
Spring  has  finally  come! 

Megan  Hardy 


effrey  Scott  Burkett 
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Erica  Simoi 
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James  Stevenson 
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Spring  Thoughts 

Animals  and  birds  that  went  away  or  hibernated  came  back  or  wake  up. 

The  days  get  longer  and  the  nights  get  shorter. 

Dark  green  grass  comes  up  when  the  old  grass  dies  and  fades  away. 

Feel  the  breeze. 

Listen  very  close  -  you  can  hear  birds  and  other  small  animals. 

You  can  play  in  spring  more  than  any  other  season. 

You  can  feel  sweat  coming  down  your  head  because  you  get  so  hot. 

The  leaves  come  back  onto  the  trees  except  for  the  evergreens  -  they  are 

always  green. 

To  me  that  is  spring. 

It  may  not  be  to  you,  but  it  is  to  me. 

Nick  Johnson 


Spring 

Spring  is  to  enjoy. 

Just  feel  the  breeze  pass  by. 

Hear  the  birds  chirp. 

Look  at  the  dogwood's  buds  bloom, 

the  daffodils  bloom, 

the  deer  having  her  fawns, 

the  mother  dog  giving  birth  to  her  young. 

If  you  listen  closely  sometimes 

the  wind  makes  a  tune  like  a  flute. 
Stand  still  for  a  moment. 
Feel  the  crisp  air  float  by  you. 
Watch  the  butterflies  pass  by. 
Just  look  around! 
See  nature! 
That's  SPRING! 

Jeffrey  Scott  Burkett 
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Jackie  Collins 
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The  Beach 


Splashing,  roaring. 

Up  to  the  sandy  shore 

Where  the  wind  rushes 

So  hard  in  the  winter, 

and  all  the  water  is  frozen  to  ice. 

All  the  people  are  close  to  the  fire 

And  fast  asleep. 

By  now  the  fire  is  crackling,  crackling 

Out. 

When  spring  comes. 

Some  people  are  on  the  beach. 

In  summer  a  lot  of  people  are  on  the  shore. 

And  a  whole  new  year  is  starting 

All  over  again. 

Elizabeth  Osborne 


The  Wind  is  Like 

The  wind  is  like  a  wheel  that 

turns  many  different  ways. 

The  wind  is  like  a  cradle  that  sways 

and  sways  and  sways. 

The  wind  is  like  a  friendly  man  who 

waves  and  waves  and  waves. 

Hester  DeCasper 
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Leah  Hausman 
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The  Haunted  House 

There  was  once  a  very  old  man 
Who  Uved  in  a  very  old  house; 
The  floor  went  "Creak," 
The  dog  went  ,  "Ruff," 
And  the  door  went,  "Squeak," 
Like  a  mouse. 


Bing! 


Bang! 


Bong! 
The  house  was  gone! 
Elizabeth  Osborne 


Mark  Dunnagan 


Pretend 

In  the  snow  I  pretend  to  be  a 

snowman,  with  a  hat  and  scarf. 

Pretend,  Pretend,  Pretend. 

In  the  snow  I  pretend  to  be  a  bird  dancing 

Pretend,  Pretend,  Pretend. 

In  the  snow  I  pretend  to  be  a  snowflake 

dancing  round  and  round. 

Pretend,  Pretend,  Pretend. 

In  the  snow  I  pretend  to  be  a  snowball, 

But  I  really  am  myself. 

Andrew    Bowman 
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Spring 

Spring's  door  opens  wide. 

Families  have  picnics. 

Apple  blossoms  open  into  pink  flowers. 

Chipmunks  come  out. 

It  is  spring. 

Now  cold,  snowy  winter  days  are  gone. 

In  the  morning  birds  wake  us  up. 

Cool  breezes  pass  by. 

The  days  get  warmer. 

Easter  Sunday  soon  comes. 

Animals  take  sun  baths. 

Children  play  outdoors. 

The  wind  makes  the  trees  smile  about  spring. 

Flowers  tell  stories  about  sprouting  with  spring. 

Erica  Lane 


Anger 

Under  the  power  of  gloomy,  dark  and 
Miserable  clouds  of  anger, 
I  feel  the  rain 

Pitter-pattering  down  my  heart. 
I  hear  the  thunder 

Roaring  in  my  ears. 

And  then  the  sun  comes  out 
And  I  am  happy  again. 

Elizabeth  Osborne 


f 
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Erica  Lane 
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All  the 


Everett  didn't  know  anything 
about  it  until  Rolo  came  back 
from  paying  November's 
rent  and  said  their  days  with 
three  roomates  were  over  and 
Tucker  was  going  to  have  to  make 
bunk  arrangements  with  somebody 
besides  Jeanine.  "It  won't  starve 
him,"  Rolo  said,  crumbling  his  rent 
receipt.  "He  never  brings  her  over 
here  anyway.  He  likes  it  private 
with  her.  Do  you  like  it  private  with 
Lois?  You  never  bring  her  over." 

"I  wish  you'd  shut  up  about 
Lois,"  said  Everett. 

"Maybe  her  and  this  new  guy  will 
match  up,"  said  Rolo.  "His  name's 
Burton.  Burton's  a  good  name.  Lois 
and  Burton." 

"Funny." 

"You  never  know." 

Everett  sat  through  the  whole 
story.  Rolo  heard  it  from  the 
landlady.  She  knew  Burton's 
parents  and  told  them  there  was  one 
vacancy,  so  if  Burton  wanted  to 


come  down  and  give  it  a  try,  there 
was  a  place  for  him  and  decent  rent. 
She  made  sure  he  was  getting  a  job 
and  asked  if  there  was  any  other 
family  in  town.  "Now  that's  a  dear 
sweet  woman,"  said  Rolo.  "Helping 
out  where  she  can."  And  yes,  a 
married  sister  had  found  something 
for  Burton  at  job  services.  He  had 
kitchen  experience.  And  if  he  had 
any  problems,  he  could  call  his  sister 
or  the  brother-in-law  anytime.  The 
landlady  told  the  parents  they  could 
all  see  how  it  went  for  awhile  but  no 
guarantees.  Rolo  said  the  more  the 
merrier.  They  could  all  bring  their 
girls  over  and  have  a  party.  Everett 
told  him  to  kiss  off. 

Burton  showed  up  the  end  of  that 
week.  It  was  ten  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
night  and  snowing.  They  heard  his 
key  scratching  for  the  lock  and  his 
feet  shifting. 

"Door's  open,  Rolo  yelled  from 
the  couch.  He  was  stretched  out 
watching  TV,  eating  cling  peaches 
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Coraddi  Fiction  Contest 
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from  the  can. 

Everett  sat  at  the  kitchen  table, 
close  to  the  phone.  He  was  balancing 
his  checkbook  and  hoping  Lois 
would  call.  He'd  said,  "Call  me 
when  you  get  back"  and  "I'll  nuss 
you."  She'd  shrugged  and  said, 
"Maybe."  Rolo  had  said,  "Fat 
chance." 

The  scratching  at  the  door  went 
on  for  ten  seconds.  "Who  is  that?" 
said  Everett. 

"It  has  to  be  the  new  guy,"  said 
Rolo.  "A  little  different,  the  old  lady 
said."  He  yelled  again  that  the  door 
was  open.  "I  told  you  we  got  him." 

Burton  was  pushing  hard  on  the 
knob  and  tripped  over  the  threshold 
when  the  door  finally  swimg  in.  For 
a  minute,  the  cold  air  swallowed  the 
smell  of  tuna  cans  in  the  trash  and 
the  stack  of  dishes  in  the  sink.  He 
looked  left  at  Rolo  and  then  at 
Everett,  no  words,  and  at  the  junk 
mail  and  cereal  bowls  on  the  coffee 
table  and  Tucker's  stereo  in  the 


opposite  corner.  His  eyes  came  back 
to  the  closet  door  he'd  almost 
crashed  into  and  squinted  at  the 
September  chore  schedule  stapled 
next  to  it  on  the  wall.  He  had  a  tape 
measure  clipped  to  his  belt. 

Rolo  drew  his  knees  up  and 
shivered.  "You  made  it,"  he  said. 

Burton  turned  to  him.  "Yup." 
He  took  his  key  from  the  door  and 
worked  it  onto  a  rabbit's  foot  chian 
with  a  couple  of  others  and  thrust 
them  deep  in  his  pocket,  like  he  was 
remembering  someone's  advice.  "I 
don't  want  to  lose  my  key  right 
away,"  he  said. 

"You  sure  don't."  said  Rolo, 
hunching  into  the  back  of  the  couch. 
He  set  the  peach  can  in  one  of  the 
cereal  bowls  and  rubbed  his  arms. 
"My  name's  Rolo  and  that's 
Everett."  He  lifted  his  leg  and 
pointed  his  sock  toward  the  kitchen. 

Everett  lifted  his  hand  and  said, 
"Yo." 
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"A  little  nippy  out  there,  isn't  it?" 
saod  Rolo. 

Burton  nodded,  stepped  back  out 
onto  the  landing  and  brought  in  a 
duffel  bag  and  a  suitcase  with  a 
broken  zipper.  "My  name's  Burton," 
he  said.  "Case  you  need  to  know." 
He  held  a  shoebox  wrapped  with 
twine  under  his  arm.  His  ears  and 
knuckles  were  red. 

"Got  everything?"  Rolo  ask'd 
without  moving?  He  chewed  a 
peach  and  looked  at  the  TV  screen. 

"Yup,"  said  Burton.  "I  got  my 
clothes  and  stuff  and  my  trophy 
box."  He  closed  the  door  with  his 
foot.  "My  sister  called  and  said, 
'Burton,  whatever  you  do,  don't 
forget  your  trophy  box.'"  He  smiled 
at  Everett.  "She  didn't  have  to  call.  I 
never  leave  my  rewards  anywhere  I 
go." 

Everett  nodded.  He  wished 
Burton  would  go  unpack  or 
something.  He  wished  Lois  would 
call>  They  could  talk  and  he  could 


tell  her  how  much  he'd  thought  of 
her  all  weekend.  He  could  say  he'd 
never  felt  this  way  before  about  any 
girl.  And  for  the  first  time  it  would 
move  her.  She  would  thank  him  in 
a  husky  voice  and  invite  him  over. 
He  could  tell  her  that  out  of  all  the 
girls  he'd  ever  known,  she  was  the 
best.  He'd  told  Rolo  that  she  would 
come  around  in  time  if  he  kept  at  it. 

"It  ain't  nothing  cold  over  here 
in  Utah,"  Burton  was  saying.  "Idaho 
is  where  it's  coldest  in  the  world." 
He  stepped  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  leaving  wet  prints  on  the 
carpet,  gesturing  a  lot  with  his 
hands.  "If  you  don't  believe  me,  just 
ask  my  dad.  He  knows." 

"I  won't  argue  with  him,"  said 
Rolo.  "Anybody  who  lives  up  there 
ought  to  know." 

Everett  erased  a  number  off  his 
scribble  pad  and  blew  hard.  Rolo  had 
taken  the  message  when  Lois 
canceled  first  date.  "Why  don't  you 
back  off?"  he'd  said  to  Everett.  "Girls 
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give  signals  and  you  have  to  read 
them."  Rolo  was  betting  she  didn't 
even  leave  town  for  the  weekend. 
Everett  counted,  like  he  had  a 
hundred  times  in  the  last  week. 
Three  dates.  She  had  gone  out  with 
him  on  three  dates  since  school 
started.  She  wanted  to  be  friends, 
she  said.  Everett  thought  that  was  a 
good  start.  "This  thing's  going  to 
make  it,"  he  told  Rolo.  "It's  a  crock," 
Rolo  said.  "You're  dreaming." 
Everett  imagined  the  phone  ringing, 
grabbing  it,  grabbing  Lois,  falling 
together  in  the  snow. 

"The  worst  blizzards  in  the  world 
are  in  Idaho,"  Burton  said.  "But  my 
impala  can  go  right  through  it."  He 
made  engine  noises  in  his  throat. 
"Just  like  running  in  Africa,  my  dad 
said." 

"You  drive  down  here  by 
yourself?"  asked  Rolo,  licking  his 
spoon.  He  drained  the  peach  can 
into  his  mouth  and  burped. 

"All  by  myself,"  said  Burton. 


"Right  through  drifts.  Even  four- 
wheel  drives  were  off  the  highway. 
But  I  made  it."  He  held  his  chin  low 
and  smirked.  "And  some  girls  saw 
me  climbing  right  up  that  icy  street 
and  they  waved." 

Everett  scooted  his  chair  back  fast 
and  stood.  They  hadn't  showed 
Burton  his  room.  "There  are  packs 
of  girls  around  here.  Burton,"  he 
said,  moving  into  the  living  room. 
"Maybe  you  can  find  yourself  one." 

"What  if  they  all  like  me?" 
Burton  said,  laughing  as  if  he  was 
catching  his  breath.  "Ain't  that  a 
problem?"  His  hair  was  buzzed 
down  to  bristles  on  the  sides,  with 
just  enough  to  comb  over  on  top, 
darkened  by  melted  snow,  his 
cowlick  dripping  every  few  words. 
"At  home  they  all  liked  me,"  he  said. 
"They  wanted  to  marry  me.  I  had  to 
get  away."  His  jeans  and  tennis 
shoes  looked  like  a  first  grader's  on 
the  first  day  of  school.  His  belt  was 
too  long,  and  its  end  curled  away 


from  his  waist.  He'd  missed  tow 
loops  with  it.  The  measure  stuck  out 
above  his  hip,  its  chrome  misted. 
Burton  swallowed  between  laughs. 
"All  those  girls  really  chase  after  me 
up  in  Idaho.  They  said,  'Oh,  Burton, 
don't  leave  us.'" 

Everett  could  almost  see  a 
mother  smoothing  his  hair,  kissing 
him  goodbye.  "I'll  bet  they  do,"  he 
said. 

"We  could  handle  that 
dilemma,"  said  Rolo.  "You  can  send 
a  few  of  them  to  us.  Me  and  Everett 
could  use  them." 

"Not  them,"  said  Burton.  He 
picked  up  the  duffel  bag  and 
shoebox.  "My  dad  said,  'Burton,  you 
can't  let  those  girls  catch  you.'"  He 
laughed  again  like  he  was 
hypeventilating.  "And  you'd 
believe  my  dad,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Sure  thing,"  said  Rolo. 

"Me  too,"  said  Everett,  gripping 
the  suitcase  handle,  moving  back 
towards  the  bedrooms. 


"My  dad  knows  a  lot  of  things," 
said  Burton,  pulling  his  coat  snaps 
apart,  he  had  on  a  quilted  vest 
underneath.  "He  told  me  to  wear 
this,"  he  said,  tapping  his  chest.  "It's 
the  warmest  thing  you  can  find." 

"Almost,"  said  Rolo,  his 
eyebrows  Ufting.  "You  sure  got  to 
have  something  when  the  nights  are 
frigid." 

Everett  remembered  Lois  in  her 
parka,  telling  him  she  was  going  to  a 
cabin  for  the  weekend.  She  didn't 
know  when  she'd  be  getting  back. 
He'd  watched  her  lips  and  believed 
her.  "Tucker's  got  the  right  kind  of 
bed  warmer,"  he  said. 

"Just  Hke  a  cookstove,"  said  Rolo. 
"Hot  little  Jeanine.  He  swears  it." 

"By  the  time  winter's  over,"  said 
Everett,  leaning  against  one  side  of 
the  hallway  opening,  "I'll  have  me 
some  constant  company." 

"Don't  hold  your  breath,"  said 
Rolo.  "She  didn't  even  leave  town 
and  you  know  it." 
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The  TV  was  the  only  sound  for  a 
moment.  "My  dad  has  me  chop 
wood,"  said  Burton.  "I'm  the  only 
one  that  can  keep  the  fireplace  going. 
I  told  him  I'd  keep  doing  it  over  in 
Utah,  and  he  said,  'Burton,  you 
might  not  need  to.'"  His  laugh 
chugged  back  into  the  hall.  "They 
have  gas  stoves  in  Utah." 

"They  sure  do,"  said  Rolo. 

"So  I'll  just  be  working  my  job," 
said  Burton,  "and  making  a  lot  of 
money." 

"Smart  move,"  said  Rolo, 
shifting  hips  on  the  middle  couch 
cushion.  "We  all  ought  to  get  a  job 
and  forget  this  school  mess." 

"I'm  going  to  school,  too,"  said 
Burton.  "I'm  going  to  get  a  job  and 
get  an  ed-cation.  'Burton,  you  can  do 
it.'  That's  what  my  mom  told  me." 

"You  can  bring  your  stuff  in 
here,"  Everett  called  from  Tucker's 
bedroom.  "And  your  magic  box." 

"It's  not  magic,"  said  Burton,  his 
face  neutral.  He  stood  inside  the 


bedroom  clenching  his  duffel  bag 
and  holding  the  shoebox  out.  "It's 
just  got  my  trophies  and  rewards  in 
it." 

Everett  pointed  to  the  bottom 
bunk,  two  dresser  drawers,  amd  a 
shelf  in  the  bookcase.  "These  are 
yours,"  he  said.  He  stepped  to  the 
closet  and  pushed  Tucker's  clothes  to 
one  side  on  the  hanger  bar.  "And 
this,"  he  said,  backing  toward  the 
door.  "Sleep  tight."  Now  Burton 
could  go  to  bed  and  figure  out  his  life 
tomorrow.  And  Lois  would  call. 

Burton  was  staring  at  a  Makita 
Power  Tools  poster.  A  girl  in  a 
bikini  was  touching  a  handgrinder 
with  two  fingers.  The  workbench 
she  stood  by  sparkled,  and  there 
weren't  any  filings  or  oil  stains. 

"She's  a  strong  argument  for  blue- 
collar,"  said  Everett,  following 
Burton's  eyes.  'That's  what  Tucker 
always  says."  He  spread  his  hands. 
"That's  about  what  Jeanine  looks 
Uke." 
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Burton  didn't  answer.  He  turned 
to  the  cologne  bottles  on  the  dresser, 
a  few  high  school  sports  trophies 
among  them  and  a  framed  picture  of 
Tucker  and  Jeanine  hugging  by  a  tree 
stiunp. 

Lois  had  her  picture  hanging  in 
the  front  room  of  her  apartment. 
The  photographer  had  worked  three 
of  her  images  together,  both  profiles 
and  a  bust  of  her  holding  a  cross. 
She  looked  pure. 

"Is  she  his  wife?"  asked  Burton, 
touching  the  picture  of  Tucker  and 
Jeanine. 

"Very  intimate  friends  at  this 
stage,"  said  Everett. 

Burton  didn't  blink  for  a  long 
time.  "Are  they  in  college,"  he 
asked,  "or  graduated?" 

"Right  now  they  both  just  pay 
tuition,"  said  Everett,  holding  the 
picture  in  front  of  him.  "Too  busy 
for  much  else  with  nympho 
Jeanine."  He  smiled. 

Burton  paused  a  long  time  with 


his  mouth  open.  His  teeth  slanted 
inward.  "Does  it  cost  a  lot  to  buy  tu-i- 
tion?"  he  asked,  finally,  following 
Everett's  eyes. 

"Oh,  yeah,"  said  Everett.  "A  lot. 
More  than  you  can  guess." 

Burton  swung  the  duffel  bag  onto 
the  mattress.  "I  been  to  school,"  he 
said.  "But  I  got  to  graduate  like  my 
sister  Nona.  She  lives  here.  lean 
drive  to  see  her  anytime  I  want  to. 
She  married  Phil.  He's  got  an 
education.    'If  you  need  anything, 
come  see  us.'  She  told  me  that  when 
she  phoned  up  to  Idaho.' 

"It's  good  to  have  them  dose," 
said  Everett.  He  wondered  if  Burton 
ever  caught  on  or  understood. 

Burton  pulled  out  a  pocketknife 
and  cut  the  twine  on  his  shoebox,  his 
teeth  gritted.  "I  told  Nona  all  the 
girls  would  probably  be  after  me,"  he 
said.  "Like  they  were  at  home."  He 
lifted  the  lid  and  fit  it  underneath 
the  box.  Hecks  of  saliva  whitened 
the  comers  of  his  mouth.  "They'll 
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want  me  when  I'm  graduated. 

Everett  read  the  address  tag  on 
the  suitcase.  The  name  BURTON  in 
thick  penciled  letters  was  skewered 
crookedly  on  the  top  line.  The 
address  and  phone  number  were  in  a 
woman's  writing. 

"And  I've  got  my  trophies  too," 
said  Burton,  holding  the  box  with 
both  hands.  "You  can  go  ahead  and 
touch  them." 

There  were  red  and  pink  4-H 
ribbons  from  a  decade  earlier  and  a 
couple  of  laminated  newspaper 
articles  with  pictures  showing 
Burton  and  three  or  four  otherss,  all 
of  them  holding  the  halter  rope  of  a 
steer  or  crouching  next  to  a  lamb. 
There  was  a  varnished  square  of 
plywood  for  Best  Sport  in  some  fifth 
grade  thing  and  a  black  and  white 
picture  of  the  class.  Almos  all  the 
boys  had  cowlicks.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  box  was  a  plaque  from  the 
Bingham  County  Vocational 
Training  School  and  tmder  it  a  card 


with  ten  or  fifteen  signatures.  It  said, 
"With  Love,  From  All  the  Girls  in 
the  Kitchen." 

Burton's  eyes  welled  and  he 
blinked  fast.  "That's  where  I 
worked,"  he  said.  "They  didn't  want 
me  to  leave."  He  rested  the  box  on 
his  mattress.  "But  I  told  them  I  had 
to  graduate.  My  dad  says  I'm  old 
enough  now." 

"He  knows  what  he's  talking 
about,"  said  Everett. 

"I  can  do  it,"  said  Burton.  He 
faced  the  Makita  poster.  "I  can  do 
any  work,  and  I  can  graduate  all  the 
way.  The  girls  will  be  proud  of  me." 

"They  should  be,"  said  Everett. 

Burton  started  to  laugh. 
"Everybody  will  be  proud  of  me,"  he 
said." 

Everett  had  heard  Tucker  one 
night  on  the  phone  with  Jeanine. 
"I'm  proud  of  you,"  he'd  whispered 
into  the  receiver.  Everett  wanted  to 
try  that  line  with  Lois.  It  sounded 
good.  Tucker  was  smooth  about  it. 
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and  Everett  believed  him.  Even 
Rolo  believed  Tucker  and  Jeanine 
and  said  at  least  they  had  something 
going. 

"Time's  on  my  side,"  said  Everett 
after  Lois  turned  him  down  the  first 
time.  "She'll  come  around." 

But  after  the  third  date,  two 
months  later,  Rolo  said,  "Judas 
Priest,  Everett.  Cut  your  losses  and 
get  out  of  there."  And  Everett  said, 
"You  can't  always  figure  out  how 
they  feel  about  you.  Maybe  it'll  work 
out.  Maybe  there's  something  to 
this." 

Burton  stared  at  the  poster.  "My 
dad's  got  tools,"  he  said.  Every  kind. 
He  builds  anything  right  in  our 
shop."  He  fingered  his  tape 
measure. 

"Are  you  a  carpenter  or 
something  Uke  that?"  Everett  asked. 

Burton's  cowlick  was  drying, 
sticking  up  more.  "Uh-huh,'  he 
said.  "We  built  a  shop  and  our  bam, 
and  we  larged  my  Uncle  Ferd's 


house." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Everett.  "Do 
you  do  carpet  or  linoleum  or 
plumbing?" 

"Nope,"  said  Burton.  "Just  carp- 
ter.  My  dad  says  I  get  all  the  nails 
and  pieces  and  don't  leave  no 
sawdust  when  I  sweep.  We  use  the 
wood  in  our  fireplace!."  He 
undipped  his  tape  and  held  it  like  a 
jewel  during  show  and  tell.  His 
hand  was  callused.  "My  dad  give  it 
to  me  last  Christmas.  He  said  I  can 
measure  anything  I  want,  because  it 
goes  to  sixteen." 

"You  sure  can,"  said  Everett, 
stepping  again  toward  the  door. 
"It'll  always  come  in  handy." 

"I  got  other  tools,"  said  Burton. 
"At  home  in  Idaho.  My  dad  give 
them  to  me  all  my  life.  I'm  a  good 
worker." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Everett.  "You 
should  do  real  good  at  your  new 
job." 

"My  mom  said  I  could  get  lots  of 
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jobs  if  I  wanted,"  said  Burton, 
touching  Everett's  arm.  "She  said 
there's  lots  of  things  I  can  do.  My 
dad  said  I  wouldn't  even  need  to 
bring  my  tools  except  for  my 
measure  tape."  He  pulled  out  a  foot 
of  yellow  tape  and  let  it  recoil.  "He 
said,  'You  know  how  to  drive, 
Burton.  You  can  take  care  of 
yourself.  You've  got  to  give  it  a  try." 
Burton's  voice  went  soft  when  he 
imitated  his  dad.  "He  told  me  it  was 
time  to  finish  my  education  and 
graduate.  He  said  I'd  make  it." 

"Sure  you  will,"  said  Everett.  He 
was  in  the  hall,  looking  through  the 
bedroom  doorway.  He  could  hear 
the  news  on  TV. 

"No  phone  call,"  yelled  Rolo. 
"But  it  could  ring  at  any  second." 

Everett  thumbed  toward  the 
bathroom  at  the  end  of  the  Uttle  hall. 
'The  toilet  and  the  shower  are  in 
that  cubby,"  he  said  to  Burton. 
""The  hot  water's  good  for  two 
shots.  After  that,  you'll  freeze  your 


butt." 

"Not  if  I  had  a  fireplace,"  said 
Burton,  setting  his  tape  measure  on 
the  dresser,  he  seemed  to  gulp  even 
when  he  chuckled.  "Not  with  me 
stoking  it."  He  took  off  Ihis  coat  and 
vest.  His  plaid  shirt  was  still  creased, 
straight  from  the  store  shelf.  "My 
lumberjack  uniform,"  he  said, 
patting  his  chest. 

"I  imagined  that,"  said  Everett. 
No  cold  water  for  Burton  and 
nothing  longer  than  sixteen. 

"Tell  me,  Ev-rette,"  said  Burton, 
his  face  earnest.  "Am  I  making  it? 
People  wonder  if  I'm  gonna  make  it. 
My  sister  will  call  and  ask  me." 

Everett  was  nodding.  The  images 
of  Lois  in  firelight  faded  in  and  out 
of  his  mind,  hopelessly  mixed  now 
with  a  framed  scene  of  Burton 
wearing  a  leather  naU  apron,  his  tape 
and  hammer  and  square  hanging 
from  it,  waiting  for  a  schoolbus  full 
of  girls  all  waving  goodbye. 
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Ann  Deagon 

An  Interview  by  Ian  McDowell 
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or  contemporary  literature,  but  slie  seems  more 
tlian  willing  to  meet  new  clmllenges. 


CORADDI:  Several  North  Carolina  authors  that 
we've  talked  to  have  expressed  unhappiness 
with  being  labeled  "Southern  Writers"  or 
"Regional  Poets."  Have  you  ever  felt  restricted 
by  such  a  label? 

DEAGON:  Well,  the  label  certainly  happens  all 
the  time,  but  I  think  if  s  less  likely  to  be  applied 
to  me  than  some.  Although  I  grew  up  in  Bir- 
mingham, the  main  way  that  has  influenced  me 
is  to  make  me  abhor  all  things  Southern.  I'm 
very  reluctant  to  undertake  Southern  themes.  I 
don't  think  of  my  methods  and  approaches  as 
being  particularly  Southern  as  people  seem  to 
understand  the  term. 
CORADDI:  And  how  is  that? 
DEAGON:  Oh,  they're  not  discoursive,  there's 
not  much  local  color,  that  sort  of  thing.  Even 
though  one  collection  is  entitled  There  is  No  Balm 
in  BirmingJmm,  I  mean  the  Southern  connection 
to  be  faint  and  ironic  at  best. 
CORADDI:  Yet  your  second  book  was  entitled 
Poetics  South. 

DEAGON:  That  was  supposed  to  be  my  first 
book.  It's  a  funny  story.  I  put  together  a  lot  of 
my  poems  and  looked  around  for  a  publisher. 
Well,  I  realized  that  the  University  of  Alabama 
had  never  published  any  poetry,  so  I  wrote  to 
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them  and  said  "you've  never  published  a 
Southern  poet  and  I've  never  had  a  book 
out,  so  why  don't  you  do  a  volume  of  my 
poems?"  Since  I  was  trying  to  sell  it  from 
that  angle,  I  put  everything  I  had  written 
that  was  remotely  Southern  into  it. 
CORADDI:  What  happened? 
DEAGON:  They  kept  it  for  months  and 
months  and  finally  sent  it  to  a  gentleman  in 
Massachusetts  whom  I  won't  name.  He 
wrote  them  back  and  said,  essentially,  that  I 
had  been  misled  by  my  regional  successes 
into  thinking  my  work  was  worthwhile  and 
that  they  certainly  would  not  want  to  pub- 
lish stuff  of  such  poor  caliber. 
CORADDI:  How  did  you  react  to  that? 
DEAGON:  It  made  me  very  angry,  since  I 
had  been  published  all  over  the  country. 
Meanwhile,  I  had  written  another  book,  so  I 
sent  it  off  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Press  without  even  bothering  to  check  to  see 
if  they  published  poetry.  I  just  sent  it  there 
because  the  critic  who  had  irritated  me  was 
from  that  state.  Well,  they  published  that 
book,  which  became  Carbon  14.  Meanwhile, 
I  had  sent  the  first  book  to  John  Blair  in 
Winston  because  I  had  heard  he  published 


regional  material.  So,  oddly  enough,  in  about 
three  weeks  time  I  had  two  separate  books  com- 
ing out,  and  had  very  good  luck  for  the  next  few 
years.  Most  of  my  subsequent  publications  have 
not  been  from  what  one  thinks  of  as  "regional" 
presses,  so  I  have  mostly  avoided  that  label. 
CORADDI:  What  inspired  you  to  turn  to  poetry 
and  fiction  in  the  first  place?  Did  you  study 
writing  in  school? 

DEAGON:  Oh,  no — doctoral  programs  were 
much  more  rigid  and  theoretical  in  those  days, 
and  there  was  no  place  to  study  creative  writing 
while  working  on  a  degree  in  the  Classics.  Now 
that  I  teach  poetry  and  fiction,  I  do  my 
homework,  of  course,  but  when  I  started  WTit- 
ing,  I  wasn't  reading  other  people's  poetry,  I 
was  writing  my  own.  The  same  with  short 
stories  and  novels. 

CORADDI:  There  wasn't  anybody  you  read 
whose  work  made  you  say  "I  want  to  do  that?" 
DEAGON:  No.  Oh,  I  read  stuff  in  my  field. 
Catullus  and  Sappho  are  a  lot  stronger  influen- 
ces on  me  than  anyone  else. 
CORADDI:  But  no  contemporary  influences? 
DEAGON:  I  suppose  you  can't  help  picking  up 
the  idiom  of  your  time,  but  because  I  really  am 
not  that  close  to  the  idiom  of  my  time,  Uiat's 
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probably  the  only  reason  I  got  published  in 
the  first  place.  I  didn't  sound  the  same  as 
everyone  else,  because  I  didn't  know  what 
the  same  was  to  try  to  sound  like  it.  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  supposed  to  be  doing.  I 
know  now,  of  course,  what  I  want  to  do,  but 
that's  different.  My  classical  models  were 
more  male  than  female,  though  the  book 
that  has  not  come  out  yet  is  more  Saphic.  If  s 
more  lush  and  large  where  my  previous 
poems  have  been  sharp  and  harsh.  I  think  I 
have  a  kind  of  a  masculine  style  and  a 
feminine  style  and  I  may  be  in  transition 
between  Catullus  and  Sappho. 
CORADDI:  Do  you  see  that  transition  as 
continuing  into  the  future? 
DEACON:  Right  now,  I'm  at  a  full  stop  as 
far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  and  I  think  that 
might  have  to  do  with  my  husband's  death. 
He  was  very  much  my  muse.  So  much  of 
my  poetry  was  written  to  him  and  about 
him.  In  addition  to  that,  the  relationship  to 
him  was  the  primary  one  in  my  life;  it  stir- 
red me  in  all  ways.  With  him  gone,  some- 
how I  don't  have  the  heart  for  poetry. 
CORADDI:  Yet  you've  written  several 
poems  about  his  death. 


DEACON:  Yes,  but  I  don't  want  that  to  become 
the  obsession  of  my  life,  either.  So  I've  pretty 
well  backed  away  from  poetry.  That  may  be 
why,  since  I'm  left  with  a  lot  of  additional 
energy,  that  I've  taken  a  kind  of  vmexpected 
turn  into  song  writing,  if  only  because  I  no 
longer  want  to  continue  what  I've  been  doing. 
CORADDI:  Yes.  That  seen\s  to  be  an  tinusual 
departure  for  you.  Have  you  been  a  fan  of 
country  music? 

DEACON:  Oh,  no,  I've  never  really  listened  to 
it.  My  husband  did,  so  I  suppose  some  influence 
might  have  seeped  out  through  his  headphones, 
but  that's  about  it.  I  stiU  don't  listen  to  country 
music,  I  don't  turn  the  radio  to  country  stations, 
there  are  no  records  by  Patsy  Cline  or 
whomever  in  my  house.  If  s  the  same  way  I  was 
with  poetry  when  I  started.  I'm  not  interested  in 
consuming  it;  I'm  interested  in  producing  it.  I 
think  thaf  s  always  been  my  angle. 
CORADDI:  All  right,  then,  but  why  country 
music? 

DEACON:  I  guess  it  started  when  I  was  invited 
to  read  my  poems  at  the  cash  bar  after  the 
presidential  banquet  and  address  of  the  Classi- 
cal Association  that  year  in  Nashville.  I  figured 
that  a  couple  of  hundred  drunken  classicists  are 
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not,  after  sitting  through  a  banquet  and  a 
speech  in  Latin,  going  to  be  up  to  hearing 
my  poems.  So,  I  though,  since  we  were  in 
Nashville,  that  I  would  set  some  classical 
myths  and  history  to  country  music,  and 
that's  what  I  did. 

CORADDI:  Do  you  play  any  instruments? 
DEAGON:  I  learned  how  to  punch  the  but- 
tons on  the  auto  harp,  which  any  idiot  can 
learn  how  to  do,  and  that's  what  I  accom- 
panied myself  on.  It  was  such  fun.  I  suppose 
I  sort  of  got  hooked  on  it. 
CORADDI:  And  it  just  grew  from  there? 
DEAGON:  Right.  I  would  just  write  special 
songs  for  conferences  that  I  was  going  to, 
and  then  last  summer  I  started  on  the  real 
stuff. 

CORADDI:  Did  you  have  any  help? 
DEAGON:  I  found  a  partner  who  is  a 
musician.  I  write  the  words  and  the  music — 
I  mean,  the  words  and  the  tune,  as  I  have  no 
idea  about  arrangements. 
CORADDI:  And  your  partner  does  the  ar- 
ranging? 

DEAGON:  Yes.  I  was  very  fortunate  to  meet 
up  with  him.  His  name  is  Earl  Coltrane  and 
he  plays  at  the  Niblick,  a  piano  bar  here  in 


Greensboro.  He  listened  to  them,  after  I  had 
them  copyrighted,  and  agreed  to  arrange  them 
for  me  and  to  sing  them  on  a  demonstration 
tape.  So  now  I  have  my  first  demo  tape  ready 
and  I'm  trying  to  learn  what  singers  there  are, 
what  publishing  companies  they  try  to  deal 
with,  what  record  companies,  and  all  that — to 
just  plunge  into  the  whole  complicated  business 
of  marketing. 

CORADDI:  Which  must  be  a  strange  new  ex- 
perience for  you. 

DEAGON:  Very.  If  s  a  lot  harder  than  just  put- 
ting a  poem  or  short  story  in  an  envelope  and 
sending  it  off  to  a  publisher. 
CORADDI:  What  are  your  songs  like" 
DEAGON:  It's  hard  to  describe  your  own  work. 
I  guess  these  are  more  traditionally  Southern, 
with  local  color  and  all  that.  Would  you  like  to 
turn  that  thing  off  and  hear  them? 
(Deagon  plays  tlie  tape.  Earl  Coltrane  sings  three  of 
her  simple  but  lyrical  and  effective  songs  in  a  rich, 
bluesy  voice.) 

CORADDI:  Thaf  s  more  of  what  I  think  of  as 
Bluegrass  and  even  folk  or  "Southern  Blues" 
than  top-of-the-charts  Nashville  country  music. 
DEAGON:   There's   a   lot  of  Blues   in   "Ain't 
Nothin'  Wrong  With  That."  I  don't  know  about 
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the  others.  I  hope  if  s  not  too  different  from 

Nashville-style    country    music,    because 

Nashville  is  where  I'm  going  to  be  sending 

it. 

CORADDI:  Those  all  seemed  to  be  written 

for  a  male  voice. 

DEAGON:  That  was  deliberate.  I  love  Earl's 

voice.  The  second  demo,  now,  will  be  all 

about  women.  I  don't  know  who  the  singer 

will  be.  I  sing  when  I'm  out  somewhere  and 

someone  asks  me  to,  but  I  don't  know  if  I 

can  do  it  well  enough  to  put  these  songs 

across.  I  just  have  to  decide  whether  or  not 

my  voice  will  damage  the  quality  of  the 

presentation. 

CORADDI:  So  the  second  demo  will  be 

about  women's  experiences. 

DEAGON:  Yes.  Of  course,  "New  Woman  at 

the  Bar,"  that  last  one  you  just  listened  to, 

was  about  a  women,  though  the  speaker 

was  male. 

CORADDI:  He  may  have  been  male,  but 

there  was  a  degree  of  empathy  for  the 

woman  thaf  s  rare  for  that  type  of  bar  song. 

DEAGON:  It  could  have  been  sung  by  a 

woman,  but  I  rather  like  it  being  sung  by  a 

man  who's  come  to  understand  her.  The 


women  in  the  bar  where  I  went  and  wrote  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  identify  with  it  very  well. 
CORADDI:  Are  you  pouring  all  your  energies 
into  this,  or  are  still  writing  any  fiction.  You  said 
you  were  giving  up  poetry  for  a  time;  will  that 
apply  to  prose,  too? 

DEAGON:  I  don't  think  so.  I  have  a  novel  plan- 
ned. I  can't  say  I'm  actually  working  on  it,  yet, 
but  it  is  planned.  I'm  going  to  be  in  London  this 
Fall,  and  I've  already  found  the  littie  bar  where  I 
can  sit  and  write.  I  wrote  The  Diver's  Tomb,  my 
first  novel,  I  have  to  admit,  in  the  bar  of  the 
Athens  Hilton,  every  afternoon  at  the  same 
table.  I  work  better  away  from  home.  There  are 
so  many  distractions  here.  When  I'm  out,  physi- 
cally removed  from  the  distractions,  and  have  a 
pint  of  Guiness  in  front  of  me,  I  can  write. 
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Shirley  Anders 

An  Interview  by  Linda  L.  Fox 


CORADDI:  You  earned  the  MFA  degree  from 
Bennington  College  in  Vermont  while  holding 
down  a  full-time  job  in  North  Carolina.  How 
did  you  manage  those  two  distant,  energy-con- 
suming activities  at  one  time? 
ANDERS:  Bennington  made  it  possible  for  me: 
the  particular  constitution  of  the  Bennington 
program,  which  is  set  up  to  be  accessible  to 
people  who  can't  free  themselves  for  standard 
semesters.  When  I  was  in  the  Bennington 
program,  it  required  attendance  at  two  com- 
plete four-week  summer  workshops.  You're 
there  for  the  eight  weeks,  and  you  do  some  in- 
terim work  as  well,  a  short-tenn  residency  in 
January,  and  closely  supervised  work  with  a 
committee  by  mail  and  telephone  during  the  in- 
tervening year.  There  are  a  couple  of  other 
programs  in  the  country  like  that:  Vermont  Col- 
lege, and  Warren  Wilson  College  in  North 
Carolina.  I  was  interested  in  Bennington  for 
many  reasons — mostly  that  Dave  Smith,  a  poet 
that  I  admire  very  much,  was  there,  and  that  I 
knew  I  would  be  working  with  him.  He  is  at 
Virginia  Commonwealth  but  also  has 
coordiiiated  the  Bennington  poetry  MFA 
Program  from  its  inception  and  as  far  as  I  know 
is  stiU  doing  so. 

CORADDI:    What    other    workshops    besides 
those  at  Bennington  have  you  participated  in? 
ANDERS:  A  two-week  workshop  with  A.  R. 


Ammons  and  another  two-week  workshop  with  a 
Winston-Salem  poet  I  admire,  Emily  Herring  Wil- 
son. For  that  matter,  the  Bennington  experience 
was  itself  a  diverse  thing.  Short  periods  of  ex- 
perience not  only  with  Dave  Smith  but  with 
Stephen  Sandy,  Carolyn  Kizer,  and  Grace  Schul- 
man,  and  private  conferences  with  Stephen  Chonn, 
Richard  Ellman,  and  Nicholas  Delbanco:  each  of 
those  people  gave  responses  to  my  own  work  that 
I  would  never  have  come  up  with  myself. 
CORADDI:  You  have  also  formed  writers'  groups 
outside  the  official  workshop  scene.  How  did 
these  come  about?  Were  they  crucial  to  the 
development  of  your  writing? 
ANDERS:  I  don't  know  how  crucial  they've  been, 
but  they've  been  fun,  and  to  the  extent  that 
everything  that  you  do  ought  to  be  fun,  then,  yes, 
I  guess  that's  crucial.  I  have  one  waiters'  group  in 
Winston-Salem  that's  been  going  on  for  three  or 
four  years.  That's  a  group  interested  essentially  in 
prose  writing  and  that  group  has  been  helpful  to 
aU  of  us  in  that  we  have  learned  our  own  critical 
language.  I  don't  know  that  anyone's  writing  has 
been  improved  from  participation  in  that  group, 
but  certainly  we've  learned  how  to  read  a  lot  bet- 
ter Perhaps  most  helpful  to  me  has  been  the 
voluntary  group  that  stayed  together  after  the 
Critz,  Virginia  workshop  with  Archie  Ammons 
back  in  1980.  That  workshop  itself  was  of  enor- 
mous importance  to  me,  and  1  think  it  would  ha\-e 
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been  to  anybody.  The  participants  in  it  were  an 
astonishing  group  of  people,  many  of  whom 
have  gone  on  to  do  remarkable  things  in  writ- 
ing and  in  teaching.  The  core  of  that  group 
stayed  together  just  as  supportive  friends.  We 
have  added  a  couple  of  members;  we  get 
together  two  or  three  or  four,  or  if  we're  lucky, 
five  times  a  year;  we  keep  in  touch  by  mail,  we 
exchange  work.  They  have  become  the  people 
on  whom  I  depend  most  heavily  for  that 
honest,  integral,  and  critical  response  you  must 
have.  We  have  tried  to  be  hard  on  ourselves,  to 
see  to  it  that  we  don't  lose  that  perspective.  I 
think  in  the  main  we've  succeeded.  So  I  sup- 
pose that  that  voluntary  group  has  been  the  one 
that  has  meant  the  most  to  me,  and  I  owe  to  the 
Critz  poets  more  than  anybody  can  say. 
CORADDI:  You  had  been  writing  for  sometime 
before  beginning  work  on  the  MFA  degree. 
When  did  you  compose  your  first  poem? 
ANDERS:  How  do  you  know  when  you  com- 
pose your  first  poem?  Somebody  in  third  grade 
said  write  a  poem.  Somebody  in  twelfth  grade 
said  it  again.  Somebody,  when  I  was  a  college 
sophomore,  gave  me  an  assignment  to  wrrite  a 
Wordsworthian  sonnet.  And  I  did  those  things. 
But  as  for  serious  recognition  in  myself  of  an  in- 
terest in  p)oetry,  that  comes  from  when  I  was 
forty,  or  maybe  thirty-nine  turning  forty,  so  give 
it  twelve  years. 


CORADDI:  You  write  both  fiction  and  poetry? 
ANDERS:  Yes,  I  vmte  both  fiction  and  poetry.  I 
publish  poetry. 

CORADDI:  EXD  the  two  genres  conflict  or  do  they 
play  off  each  other  in  positive  ways  for  you? 
ANDERS:  For  me,  so  far  they've  worked  posi- 
tively together.  I  don't  have  any  sense  of  conflict.  I 
am  told  by  people  who  have  read  my  prose  that  it 
reads  like  prose  that  someone  who  wrrites  my 
poetry  would  vmte,  and  I'm  not  sure  what  that 
means.  I  think  it  does  tend  to  be  contemplative 
and  interior  fiction.  I'm  not  sure  that  there's  a 
parallel  wath  my  poetry.  I  think  if  s  more  likely  to 
stem  from  the  fact  that  I'm  vmting  in  the  late 
twentieth  century  about  things  that  a  middle- 
aged,  late  twentieth  century  woman  is  likely  to 
write  about.  I  know  that  if  I'm  not  able  to  move 
quickly  into  the  poetic  mode,  the  poem-wrriting 
mode,  it  does  seem  good  to  pull  out  a  piece  of  fic- 
tion and  start  to  work  on  it.  I  seem  to  be  able  to 
adapt  quickly  to  revision  of  fiction,  or  to  continue 
work  on  a  story  I've  got  started.  From  that,  I'm  in 
the  right  frame  of  mind  for  writing,  and  I  can 
move  into  a  poem. 
CORADDI:  Do  you  revise  much? 
ANDERS:  Oh,  yes,  a  lot,  a  lot. 
CORADDI:  Do  you  have  any  daily  routine  you 
follow  for  writing? 

ANDERS:  I'd  like  to  have  one.  Ideally,  I  work  best 
in  the  early  hours,  I  like  to  read  in  the  very  early 
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morning,  from  about  five  a.  m.  until  about  my 
best  time  to  write,  which  is  from  eight  to 
twelve.  And  thaf  s  my  routine,  to  the  extent  that 
I  have  one.  Working  people  can't  really  afford  a 
routine,  so  what  I  do  actually  is  to  write  when 
the  compulsion  hits  me  and  I  can  steal  time. 
CORADDI:  Do  ever  run  into  writer's  block? 
ANDERS:  All  the  time.  (Laughter)  Don't  you? 
Doesn't  everybody? 

CORADDI:  I  know  I  do.  How  do  you  cope  wdth 
all  the  blocks? 

ANDERS:  Take  long  walks  and  hope  for  the 
best.  Drink  a  lot  of  coffee,  try  not  to  worry  about 
it  and  feel  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  if  there 
is  something  I  need  to  say,  then  nothing  will 
stop  me,  when  the  idea  is  clearly  formulated, 
from  going  ahead  and  making  the  statement, 
whether  it  is  a  poem  or  a  piece  of  fiction. 

I  think  I'm  so  secure  about  that  because  1  did 
go  so  long  without  writing,  and  when  I  was 
ready  to  write,  1  wrote.  In  my  family  we  do 
things  that  way — my  mother  worked  in  offices 
as  a  young  woman,  the  way  one  did  in  the 
twenties  if  one  was  an  adventuresome  female. 
Then  she  married,  had  children.  Then,  past 
forty,  she  had  to  go  back  to  work — it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity — and  all  the  old  skills  were  still 
there.  I  think  it's  the  same  thing,  exactly — skill 
is  skill. 
CORADDI:    You    were    bom    and    raised    in 


Piedmont,  North  Carolina.  Have  the  geography, 
the  poUtics,  and  the  history  of  this  area  influenced 
you  writing  in  ways  that  you  recogruze  as  being 
particularly  significant? 

ANDERS:  I'm  aware  of  the  geography,  the 
climate,  and  the  social  history  of  the  area.  The  ac- 
tual politics — ^by  that  definition  of  politics  that  we 
use  most  often,  having  to  do  with  governmental 
or  political  units — I'm  almost  indifferent  to  in  my 
waiting,  but  not  in  my  life.  As  for  the  history, 
again,  that's  just  social  history.  But  geography  is 
enormously  important  to  me.  The  shapes  of  the 
land,  the  look  of  the  sky,  the  kinds  of  vegetation 
that  are  natural  to  the  state,  the  kinds  that  have 
been  introduced,  for  good  or  iU,  like  tobacco  and 
kudzu,  the  rocks;  yes,  I  think  they're  aU  important 
to  me.  Then  maybe  the  patterns  that  people  have 
dropped  on  the  land,  next  after  that. 
CORADDI:  Do  you  feel  a  part  of  a  Southern 
literary  tradition? 

ANDERS:  I  don't  know.  I  just  don't  know.  Cer- 
tainly, I  feel  tied  to  the  region,  and  I  think  that 
regional  writing  is  the  clearest  expression  of  the 
American  idiom  we  have,  nor  or  any  time.  Look 
at  this  country.  It's  just  too  big  to  have  a  common 
national  feeling  for  its  literature.  Or  maybe  that  is 
the  flavor  of  its  literature,  the  sounds  of  the  vari- 
ous languages  we  speak  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
Iowa  and  in  southern  California  and  in  Alaska. 
I'm   not   sure   my    own    flavor   is    particularly 
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Southern  because  I'm  not  sure  what  that  means, 
but  I  do  know  I  speak  a  regional  language  be- 
cause I  mvist  speak  from  my  own  experience. 
And  that  experience  has  to  be  regional  because 
I'm  not  big  enough  to  reach  farther  than  that. 
CORADDI:  When  did  you  publish  your  first 
piece  of  fiction? ANDERS:  Well,  from  what  I 
regard  as  my  real,  adult  life,  I  guess  about  1976 
when  I  got  a  piece  accepted  by  Cimmaron 
Review. 

CORADDI:  Had  you  been  submitting  your 
work  very  long? 

ANDERS:  No,  but  I  sure  had  a  long  dry  spell  af- 
ter that! 

CORADDI:  You  book-length  manuscript  The 
Bus  Home  received  the  1986  Devins  Award. 
What  does  that  kind  of  sudden  national  recog- 
nition, after  years  of  writing  and  submitting,  do 
for  a  writer? 

ANDERS:  Oh,  it  just  makes  you  feel  wonderful. 
You  feel  as  though  nice  warm  oils  are  cascading 
all  down  your  body.  Just  a  nice  reward,  its  not 
as  much  monetary  as  professional.  It  makes  feel 
that  you've  been  doing  something  right.  It  gives 
you  confidence.  It  gives  you  the  real  pleasure  of 
having  a  book  to  hold  in  your  hand.  Somehow 
it  tells  you  that  your  name  is  real.  I  don't  know 
why  it  should,  but  it  does. 
CORADDI:  Do  you  keep  a  journal  or  a  diary? 
ANDERS:  No,  but  I  make  my  students  keep 


one.  I've  tried,  and  I  can't  make  it  work  for  me  be- 
cause for  it  becomes  artificial.  I  wish  it  didn't.  It 
would  be  helpful.  I  think  maybe  the  writing  that  I 
turn  out  is  my  substitute.  I  had  an  avmt  who  kept 
a  journal  for  fifty  years — not  every  day,  but 
whenever  she  felt  like  writing  something.  I  think 
maybe  that's  what  my  poetry  and  my  short 
stories  are  for  me.  I  don't  speak  directly,  as  Great 
Aunt  Vic  did,  to  the  page  about  facts.  I  have  to 
convert  it  into  a  metaphor,  and  thaf  s  my  journal. 
CORADDI:  How  does  a  poem  start  or  come  about 
for  you? 

ANDERS:  For  me,  it's  usually  a  combination  of 
words,  a  combination  of  soimds,  sounds  below 
the  level  of  words,  like  mmmmm  or  ahhh  .  And 
then  I  start  building  words  around  the  sovmds. 
They  may  be  happy  sounds,  they  may  be  grunts, 
or  sounds  of  dismay.  Thaf  s  at  the  most  basic 
level.  Immediately,  and  I  guess  maybe  precons- 
ciously  then,  the  sounds  start  getting  wTapped 
around  an  idea. 

This  is  the  question  you  get  asked,  and  it  is  the 
question  you  almost  have  no  answer  for  The 
poem  has  to  come  out  of  experience  that  I  feel 
deeply,  sometimes  experience  that  I've  repeated  a 
number  of  times  and  that,  for  whatever  reason, 
may  take  on  associations  that  don't  make  much 
sense  to  anybody  else.  Can  I  give  you  an  example 
here?  It  will  mean  more  than  my  hypothesizing. 
CORADDI:  Sure. 
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ANDERS:  I  have  a  poem  that  I  wrote  this 
semester,  while  I  was  teaching  here,  called 
"Late  Summer  in  North  Carolina."  I  have  a  spe- 
cial admiration  for  the  Russian  poet  Anna 
Akhmatova.  Driving  back  and  forth  from 
Winston-Salem  to  Greensboro  early  in  the 
semester  at  the  end  of  that  drought,  1  became 
cognizant,  without  realizing  1  was  aware  of  it,  of 
the  sudden  flare  of  color  along  the  roadside 
when  the  drought  finally  broke  and  the  wild 
flowers  that  did  not  have  a  chance  to  bloom 
grabbed  the  opportunity  and  did.  And  1  en- 
joyed it.  It  was  pleasant,  as  driving  along  by 
wild  flowers  is.  So  one  day  1  realized  that  a 
couple  of  phrases  were  boiling  around  in  my 
head  about  just  that  experience  of  driving  east 
from  Winston-Salem  to  Greensboro  and  seeing 
the  wild  flowers  after  the  drought.  At  the  same 
time  I  had  been  rereading  Akhmatova  and  I 
thought,  hot  dog,  I've  got  two  poems  working 
here,  and  it  gave  me  that  wonderful  feeling  of 
freshness  after  a  drought  that  you  get  when  you 
realize  that  you're  going  to  turn  out  a  poems. 
Doesn't  matter  whether  it's  any  good.  I  got 
busy  and  got  the  groundwork  laid  for  the  two 
pieces,  and  realized  that  they  were  inseparable 
in  my  mind  and  that  what  1  wanted  to  do  was 
combine  them,  which  didn't  seem  to  make 
much  sense  at  all:  the  western  North  Carolina 
late  summer  post-drought  landscape  and  my 


admiration  for  Anna  Akhmatova.  Then  I  saw,  yes, 
it  did  make  sense.  Akhmatova  was  a  tough 
woman  who  wrote  when  she  had  a  chance,  no 
matter  how  rarely  that  chance  came,  no  matter 
under  what  adverse  conditions  the  chance  arose. 
So  I  figvire  that's  a  sensible  combination  and  I'll 
keep  my  poem  that  way.  So  that's  the  biography 
of  the  poem,  and  1  hope  it's  the  answer  to  your 
question. 

CORADDl:  Yes,  and  a  nice  one.  You  mentioned, 
in  a  1982  letter  to  me,  that  you  felt  your  work  suf- 
fered at  times  from  obscurity  because  you  feared 
that  being  explicit  might  result  in  hurting  some- 
one's feelings.  You  added,  "1  should  not  sacrifice 
clarity."  How  does  one  cope  with  setting  out  his 
or  her  views  of  things  when  that  could  well  make 
someone  uncomfortable  or  hurt. 
ANDERS:  Well,  I  feel  exactly  the  same.  And  1 
think  1  would  phrase  it  differently  now,  again 
speaking  of  myself.  "1  must  not  sacrifice  clarity," 
because  if  1  do,  1  sacrifice  the  poem.  The  poem 
dies  the  minute  it  stops  being  clear  and  stops 
being  true. 

That  doesn't  deal  with  your  question  at  aU,  the 
pain  that  may  be  caused  to  others  who  are  the 
owners  of  the  same  facts  that  you  own.  1  know 
this:  you  can't  wait  until  everybody  else  who's  in- 
volved is  somewhere  else  or  dead.  If  you  do,  you 
risk  being  somewhere  else  or  dead  yourself  before 
you  write. 
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If  there  is  an  answer,  I  think  it  is  the  same 
answer  I  give  when  people  ask  me  about  doing 
criticism,  and  that  is,  speak  the  truth  in  a  spirit 
of  generous  him\ility  and  be  harder  on  yourself 
than  on  anybody  else  around,  and  then  you 
won't  have  anything  to  apologize  for.  Now,  I've 
been  very  lucky:  the  very  work  that  I  suspect  I 
was  talking  to  you  about  in  that  1982  letter  is 
work  I  thought  would  be  enormously  painful  to 
a  couple  of  other  people.  When  those  people 
have  seen  that  work  they've  offered  me  nothing 
but  loving  support  in  the  publication  of  it. 
Maybe  I've  been  lucky  in  the  belief  that  we 
write  out  of  the  experience,  out  of  the  recogni- 
tion that  is  always  particular  and  always 
universal — that  is  to  say,  your  own  pain,  misfor- 
tune, unhappiness  is  an  index  of  that  that 
everyone  shares:  I  believe  the  honest  record  is 
the  right  and  responsibility  of  the  writer.  And  I 
suppose  that  means  that  I  believe  that  the  clear 
and  honest  poem,  while  it  may  be  painful  to  the 
writer — and  maybe  to  a  reader — is  also  cleans- 
ing, and  has  its  own  beauty. 
CORADDl:  You  attended  the  Woman's  College 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  early 
1950's.  The  creative  arts  graduate  program  was 
in  its  infancy  then.  Randall  Jarrell  had  been  here 
for  several  years.  Lettie  Hamlett  Rogers  had 
been  here  for  over  a  decade.  Robert  Watson 
joined  the  faculty  as  young  instructor  in  1953. 


What  do  you  recall  about  the  writing  courses  and 
about  the  environment  here?  Was  there  anything 
special  in  the  air? ANDERS:  Oh,  there  most  cer- 
tainly was.  I  was  a  freshman  and  sophomore,  very 
young  and  very  sour-mindedd,  and — it  soimds 
like  a  contradiction  in  terms — wdth  a  dimib  inter- 
est in  wTiting.  Really  dumb — I  was  completely  in- 
articulate and  yet  knew  that  I  enjoyed  writing.  So 
in  my  second,  that  is,  last  of  my  two  years  here,  I 
was  put  in  Lettie  Rogers'  fiction  class,  and  having 
been  put  there  I  became  aware  of  some  of  the 
other  people,  certainly  of  Randall  Jarrell.  With  a 
friend  who  was  enrolled  in  it,  I  sat  in  on  one  of  his 
writing  labs,  one  time  only.  I  tell  you,  that  was  an 
education,  to  see  him  at  work.  But  more  fun,  I 
think,  was  to  see  him.  He  was  newly  married  and 
did  not  yet  have  his  beard,  and  it  was  such  fun  to 
see  the  pair  of  them  scampering  arovmd  the  cam- 
pus looking  glamorous  and  artistic. 

Lettie  Rogers  was  for  me  such  a  good  ex- 
perience. 1  realized  that  only  as  years  passed — the 
years  that  I  had  stopped  writing — ^when 
memories  of  her  and  of  things  she  had  said  would 
come  back  to  me.  They  made  me  comprehend 
reading  much  more  dearly.  What  I  was  reading 
during  the  years  from,  say,  25  to  35,  1  read  more 
thoroughly  because  of  Lettie  Hamlett  Rogers;  she 
was  a  good  teacher. 

Other  people  were  running  around  the  campus 
at  the  same  time  in  the  writing  program.  I  did  not 
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know  Robert  Watson  at  the  time.  He  would 
have  come  in  my  second  year,  second  and  last 
year,  here  as  a  student.  I  was  aware  of  Noel  Per- 
rin,  who  was  teaching  freshman  comp.  I  was 
aware  of  Robie  Macauley,  who  published  The 
Disguises  of  Love  during  the  time.  As  far  as  1 
know,  that  was  the  first  book  I  ever  read  by 
somebody  I  had  actually  seen,  and  I  really 
thought  it  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  to  do, 
to  have  written  a  book. 

CORADDI:  You  returned  to  UNCG  classrooms 
for  fall  term  1986,  this  time  as  a  visiting  wrriter 
Was  that  your  first  teaching  stint? 
ANDERS:  Yes,  within  a  real  honest  organized 
academic  situation. 

CORADDI:  What  is  the  writer-as-teacher  able  to 
do  for  young,  or  relatively  inexperience  poets  in 
the  workshops  and  in  the  academic  courses? 
Can  anyone  teach  writing? 
ANDERS:  You  can  make  the  learning  of  it  more 
easily  available  to  young  writers.  That's  what 
Lettie  Rogers  did  for  me,  and  that's  what  the 
best  of  my  other  mentors  have  done  for  me. 
That's  what  1  think  one  should  try  to  do.  1  think 
once  you  try  to  teach — "to  teach"  as  an  active, 
assaultive  verb — you  start  imposing  your  own 
notions,  your  own  approaches  and  probably 
your  owTi  moral  compulsions  on  people,  and 
that  is  a  big  mistake. 
What  I  could  do  for  my  two  literature  clas- 


ses— and  they  were  revelations  to  me — was  to  be 
just  a  real,  pudgy  human  being  wdth  graying  hair 
and  glasses  on  top  of  her  head,  who  was  also  a 
practicing  writer,  standing  up  front,  trusting  the 
language  to  do  its  work.  I  think  that  for  some  of 
my  students  it  was  an  experience  that  paid  off. 
Some  off  the  young  people  in  the  literature  classes 
seemed  to  me  to  be  approaching  their  reading 
vdth  the  kind  of  excited  pleasure  1  like  to  see.  I 
hope  some  of  them  will  take  a  shot  at  writing  as 
well] 

Now  in  the  undergraduate  poetry  workshop  . . 
.  I  don't  know.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  ride 
herd,  suggest  valuable  reading  for  the  students, 
keep  them  reminded  that  their  own  responses  are 
just  trustworthy  as  those  of  most  of  the  critics 
they're  likely  to  read,  lead  them  through  their  first 
tentative  steps  in  critical  evaluation  of  one 
another's  work,  stressing  the  necessity  of  the 
generous  spirit  in  criticism  as  in  wTiting.  1  think 
the  first  precept  ought  to  be  that  of  the  Hip- 
pocratic  oath:  do  no  harm.  In  working  with  their 
actual  writing,  1  try  to  keep  hands  off,  other  than 
to  do  the  obvious  things  like  helping  people  see 
their  own  excesses,  helping  people  see  repetitions 
that  don't  serve,  helping  them  leam  terminology, 
trying  to  bring  them  to  a  recognition  that  even  the 
well-crafted  poem  about  an  inadequate  or  insuffi- 
cient subject  maybe  shouldn't  be  written  and  cer- 
tainly is  just  an  exercise,  that  what  they  ought  to 
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be  up  to  is  the  search  for  their  own  moral  im- 
peratives and  beginning  to  write  them  out. 
CORADDI:  You  have  participated  not  only  in 
writers'  groups  but  also  in  reading  groups. 
Could  you  describe  those  a  bit? 
ANDERS:  When  I  came  back  to  writing  twelve 
years  or  so  ago,  I  was  absolutely  ignorant  of 
poetry.  Formal  classes,  I  guess,  aren't  technically 
reading  groups,  but  that's  why  I  occasionally 
enrolled  in  graduate  level  classes  at  Wake  Forest 
while  I  was  working  there.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
what  I  didn't  know,  as  much  as  I  could:  what 
was  going  on  with  writing.  For  somebody  who 
was  starting  to  write  poetry  in  the  mid-1970's 
and  who,  if  asked  to  name  contemporary  poets, 
would  have  said  Robert  Frost  and  nobody  else, 
this  was  really  necessary.  So  1  enrolled  in  classes 
in  the  literature  of  the  language.  I  got  together 
vdth  friends  and  we  started  following  up  on 
particular  areas  that  we  had  become  interested 
in.  Now  that  was  a  lot  of  fun,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  me.  It's  part  of  my  education. 

The  activities  of  the  reading  groups  that  have 
been  the  most  useful  to  me  so  far  have  been 
with  the  twentieth  century  Russian  writers 
whose  work  I  have  become  familiar  with  and 
for  whose  work  I  feel  a  strong  attraction.  Then 
there  is  a  reading  group  that  I'm  involved 
with — we've  been  going  for  eight  years  now — 
that  concentrates  on  the  work  of  twentieth  cen- 


tury women  voters.  It's  been  wonderfully  excit- 
ing and  informative.  We  found  the  whole  world 
out  there  for  ourselves,  and,  luckily  for  us,  other 
people  are  making  the  same  discoveries.  While 
we've  been  reading  women  wrriters,  people  like 
the  Virago  Press  have  been  publishing  more  and 
more  of  them,  so  as  we  cover  one  little  patch  of 
ground  we  look  and  there  is  a  whole  other  south 
forty  opened  up  for  us  to  move  into. 
CORADDI:  Should  young  writers  read  more  than 
they  do? 

ANDERS:  I  think  all  writers  should  read  more 
than  they  do.  Yes,  I  think  our  younger  writers  are 
suffering  sadly  from  the  failures  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  They're  coming  out  of  college  with 
only  the  dimmest  familiarity  with  people  whose 
work  they  should  have  knowTi  thoroughly  by  the 
time  they  got  out  of  the  tenth  grade,  and  thaf  s 
very  sad.  But,  self-education  is  possible,  it's  neces- 
sary, and  it  probably  works  out  better  than  any 
imposed  education.  So  what  these  people  need  to 
do  is  start  to  read. 

CORADDI:  Any  thoughts  on  the  contribution 
women  are  making  to  twentieth  century  poetry? 
ANDERS:  Women  are  making  enormous  con- 
tributions. Some  of  the  most  vital  poetry  being 
written  in  our  century  is  being  written  by 
women — not  only  in  this  country  and  not  only  in 
this  language.  The  women  in  Latin  America,  the 
Russian  women,  and  other  Central  American 
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women  poets  are  doing  work  that  is  going  to 
color  the  literature  of  all  our  languages. 
CORADDI:  Do  you  detect  any  differences  in  the 
poetry  men  write  when  compared  to  that  of 
women?  Can  one  make  any  generalizations 
there  on  subject  matter,  theme,  or  structure  of 
the  poetry? 

ANDERS:  I  think  the  differences  are  artificial, 
but  I  think  they  are  real.  That's  not  a  contradic- 
tion. I  don't  think  they're  as  great  now  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  for  that  I'm 
delighted.  I'm  nothing  but  pleased  as  women 
and  men  become  more  and  more  aware  of  one 
another  as  kinds  of  functioning  human  beings. 
There  are  a  lot  of  male  poets  writing  now  in 
whom  I  see  a  real  expansion  of  the  self,  an  ac- 
ceptance of  qualities  in  themselves  that  fifty 
years  ago — suffering  under  maybe  the 
Hemingway  curse — they  would  have  been  ter- 
rified of  showing.  Robert  Hass  is  a  man  who  is 
willing  to  explore  all  the  qualities  of  gentleness 
and  domesticity  he  can  find  in  himself  just  as  he 
explores  those  qualities  when  he  finds  them  in 
his  wife.  All  those  qualities  turn  up  in  his  poetry 
and  they  are  wonderful:  his  poetry  is  expanded 
because  of  them. 

We  have  made  traditional  and  stereotypic 
generalizations  about  the  subject  matter  of 
poetry.  We  say  that  the  poems  of  women  are 
likely  t  use  domestic  images  as  metaphors,  and 


what  not.  I  think  that's  because  of  what  women 
have  done  with  their  time,  and  because  of  the 
kinds  of  lives,  the  kinds  of  compartments  that 
women's  lives  have  fallen  into.  As  women's  lives 
have  more  opportunities,  those  images  are  going 
to  change.  We  see  them  changing  now.  If  there  is 
still  a  generalization  that  I  think  is  valid,  it  may  be 
that  women  tend  to  write  a  poetry  that  strives  for 
coherence,  for  cohesiveness,  for  a  special  clinging. 
Women  tend  to  know  who  goes  into  the  creation 
of  human  life  Whether  women  as  individuals 
gives  birth  to  children  is  irrelevant:  the  bodies  of 
women  are  the  channels  by  which  human  life  oc- 
curs. Okay?  Women,  it  seems  to  me,  tend  to  be 
persuasively  aware  of  just  how  complex  a  thing 
human  life  is,  and  how  precious  a  thing.  Our 
poetry  seems  to  me  to  be  protective  perhaps  more 
than  that  of  men  has  been. 

I'd  have  to  look  long  and  hard  at  the  answer 
I've  just  given  to  decide  whether  I  have  phrased 
myself  accurately.  I'd  have  to  look  at  it  again  in 
five  years  to  see  if  I  stUl  agree  with  it — to  see 
whether  I  was  wrong,  or  whether  time  itself  is 
going  to  make  changes.  But  it's  an  interesting 
question. 
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Silk  Stones 

for  Linda  Bell,  dyer 

Those  old  ones  worked  too 

to  hoist  their  I  higher  than  it  ought 

to  be,  no  matter,  and  who  knows,  how: 

Easter  Island,  pyramids.  Babel,  Stonehenge 

and  other  circles;  any  lighthouse. 
Here  in  purples  (rightly;  what  is  more 
royal?),  the  old  urge  rises 
Bald  and  blatant  and  it  ever  was, 

gorgeous  and  fragile:  says,  silk  or  stone, 

it  will  decay:  promises,  like  the  rainbow,  to  leave 

not  art,  which  fails  always,  but  an  image 

on  the  negative  mind.  Which  fades,  too,  yes, 
after  the  code—princely,  comic-has  shot 
through  an  inheriting  eye  into  the  dark  ahead. 
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First  Snow,  with  Sunlight 

for  Betsy  Gregg 

When  the  crows  came 

flurrying,  hissing  "Listen! 

it  will  be  winter  soon. 

What  have  you  done?",  we  dropped  our  hands, 

dropped  our  tools,  hurried 

through  the  snowshower  that  caught 

the  early  light  like  gold 

leaf  gleaming,  Byzantine,  priestly. 

Indoors  we  saw 
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Coraddi  Fiction  Contest 
Second  Prize 


Miss  Hawkin's 
Corner 


Even  though  she  had 
not  been  bom  and 
raised  in  Hawkins' 
Comer  like  the  rest  of 
us^  we  thought  that 
Jean  Anne  Rawlings  would  be 
chosen  Miss  Hawkins'  Corner 
anyway.  After  all,  she  was  pretty, 
besides,  as  she  was  so  fond  of  telling 
us  herself,  she  had  been  training  to 
be  a  beauty  queen  since  the  age  of 
four,  when  she  first  started  taking 
ballet  and  tap  lessons  from  Sawn 
Lake  Dance  Studio  in  Charlotte.  Jean 
Anne  even  practically  confessed  that 
she  expected  to  win.  "Debbie, 
promise  you  won't  tell  a  soul,"  she 


Sandra  Redding 


said  after  school  one  afternoon  as  we 
drove  to  Four  Seasons  Mall.  "I  think 
you  will  win  the  Miss  Hawkins' 
Comer  pageant.  Nobody  else  has 
dimples  like  you,  sweetie,  and  that 
black  curly  hair  of  yours  is  just  the 
envy  of  every  girl  in  Guilford 
County.  Why,  if  you  don't  win,  I 
don't  know  who  else  in  this  hick 
town  has  a  chance  in  Hades."  She 
stopped  talking  then,  just  long 
enough  to  bat  her  long  eyelashes. 
"Unless,  maybe,  it's  me." 

I  guess  I  might  have  believed 
what  Jean  Anne  said.  I  do  have 
dimples  and  nice  enough  hair,  but 
I'm  only  five  one  and  there's  never 
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been  a  Miss  Hawkins'  Comer  under 
five  five  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
pageant.  Besides,  Jean  Anne  told 
Joetta  Stevens  that  she  thought 
Joetta  would  win,  and  Doris  Ellen 
Mabry  that  she  thought  Doris  Ellen 
would  win.  I  suppose  it  was  just  her 
way  of  trying  to  make  us  all  feel  good 
about  ourselves.  Furmy,  though;  she 
never  spoke  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  Bunny  Snuggs. 
Oh,  well,  truth  to  tell,,  I  guess  none 
of  us  really  thought  that  Bunny  was 
much  of  a  possibility. 

Bunny  has  enormous  Bette  Davis 
eyes  and  a  mouth  that's  always 
gashed  open,  laughing  at  some  crude 
joke  she's  just  heard  from  one  of 
those  Sophia  boys.  Bunny  is  too  big 
in  other  ways  as  well,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean,  and  not  properly 
proportioned.  Her  hips  fan  out 
below  her  belt  and  unless  she's 


wearing  a  turtleneck  sweater,  you 
can  always  glimpse  a  bit  of  cleavage. 
The  poor  girl  can't  help  being  over- 
endowed,  I  suppose,  but  she  even 
manages  to  overdo  those  things  that 
are  under  her  control.  For  instance, 
she  wears  a  garish  shade  of  lipstick 
called  Mocha  Delight  that  makes  her 
look  as  if  she's  just  eaten  a  warm 
Hershey  Bar  or  worse.  Besides,  and 
God  knows  Bimny  can't  help  it,  she 
is  illegitimate  and  her  mother  raises 
chickens  for  a  living. 

Although  the  contest  is  open  to 
anyone  in  High  School,  we  were 
surprised  that  Bunny  even  bothered 
to  enter.  I'd  almost  decided  not  to  be 
in  the  thing  myself  but  Daddy  and 
Mama  kept  begging  me  to  and  Jeff- 
he's  my  boyfriend-said  "Why 
Cupcake,  you're  a  shoe-in."  But  I 
was  not  a  "shoe-in"  and  Jeff  knew 
deep  in  his  heart  that  I  was  not 
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because  he  knew  as  well  as  me  that 
the  judges  of  beauty  contests  have 
always  been  prejudiced  against  short 
people  and  never  take  into 
consideration  a  person's 
cheer  leading  ability,  no  matter  how 
outstanding  it  might  be. 

The  night  of  the  pageant,  Jean 
Anne  had  on  a  white  gown  trimmed 
in  silver.  She  said  her  dress  had 
been  modeled  after  one  worn  by  the 
1984  Miss  America.  Her  shiny  blond 
hair,  intertwined  with  seed  pearls, 
was  piled  high  on  her  head.  As  soon 
as  she  saw  me,  she  rushed  over, 
grabbing  my  arm.  "Debbie,  I'm  so 
excited,  I  can  hardly  stand  it,"  she 
said.  She  dug  her  fingers  deep  into 
my  flesh.  Later,  because  of  Jean 
Anne's  exuberance,  I  would  have  a 
purple  bruise  on  my  upper  arm.  As 
she  kept  talking,  her  eyes  glittered 


with  such  wildness  that  I  couldn't 
help  but  think  of  Krystle  Carrington 
on  TV's  Dynasty  ,  that  time  she  went 
crazy  because  she  couldn't  have  a 
baby  and  Brooks  had  to  take  her  to 
an  insane  asylum.  "Who  do  you 
think  will  win?" 

It  was  not  until  Jean  Anne  asked 
the  question  that  I  noticed 
something  green  stuck  between  her 
two  front  teeth.  I  blinked,  hardly 
believing  it  was  there,  then  looked 
again.  Jean  Anne,  you  see,  is  one  of 
those  people  who's  been  worked  on 
so  thoroughly-she's  had  braces,  a 
chin  implant,  and  a  nose  bob— that 
you  expect  perfection.  Of  course,  I'd 
meant  to  tell  her  about  that  bit  of 
spinach  or  whatever  it  was  but  she 
didn't  give  me  a  chance.  She  kept 
squeezing  my  arm  harder  and 
harder,  talking  about  a  hundred 
miles  a  minute,  never  letting  me  get 
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in  a  word  edgewise. 

Out  on  the  stage,  Jasper  Gill, 
President  of  the  Lion's  Club,  cleared 
his  throat,  signalling  the  audience  to 
quiet  down.  "We  have  ten  lovely 
young  women  competing  to 
represent  our  fair  dty,"  he 
announced,  making  his  voice  sound 
even  deeper  than  usual.  'The  first 
contestant  is  Jean  Anne  Rawlings. 
Jean  Anne  is  Prom  Queen  over  at 
the  high  school,  she  was  Miss 
Guilford  County  Fair  and  she  rode  at 
the  head  of  last  year's  Christmas 
Parade  . . . ."  Before  Jasper  had 
finished  naming  her  credits,  he  even 
managed  to  mention  that  she  had 
been  to  Europe,  not  just  once,  but 
twice,  as  if  going  to  Europe  had 
anything  to  do  with  being  Miss 
Hawkins'  Corner.  When  finally  he 
said,  "Here,  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
Jean  Anne,"  she  swept  out,  the 


entire  audience  applauding. 

When  Jean  Anne  got  back  behind 
the  curtain,  all  the  other  contestants 
started  hugging  her,  telling  her  how 
good  she'd  done.  "Jean  Anne," 
Joetta  gushed,  "you  looked  just  like  a 
storybook  princess." 

Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  just 
couldn't  take  any  more  of  that  you- 
know-what,  so  I  told  her  then  and 
there.  "Jean  Anne,  you've  got  icky 
green  stuff  stuck  between  your  teeth. 
I  tried  to  tell  you  before  you  went  out 
there  in  front  of  the  judges  but  you 
just  wouldn't  listen." 

She  turned  pale  as  a  bowl  of 
mashed  potatoes.  Covering  her 
mouth  with  her  hand,  she  rushed  to 
the  bathroom,  all  of  us  following 
behind.  When  Jean  Anne  looked  in 
the  bathroom  mirror  and  saw  the 
green  between  her  teeth,  she  let  out  a 
scream  loud  enough  for  all  of 
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Hawkins'  Comer  to  hear.  Then  she 
looked  directly  at  me.  "Why  you 
despicable  little  bitch." 
Those  were  the  last  words  she  ever 
said  to  me. 

By  that  time  I  was  a  nervous 
wreck  and  under  those 
circumstances  couldn't  possibly  to 
my  best  but  when  my  name  was 
called,  I  went  up  on  the  stage 
anyway. 

Jean  Anne  never  came  back  for 
the  final  judging.  To  everyone's 
surprise.  Bunny,  smelling  to  high 
heaven  of  Passionate  Musk  cologne, 
was  crowned  Miss  Hawkins'  Comer. 

"I  just  can't  believe  it,"  Joetta 
whispered  to  me.  Then  Bunny's 
mother  came  running  right  up  on 
the  stage  just  as  if  she  was  supposed 
to  be  there.  "It's  the  sweetness  of  her 
smile  that  done  it,"  she  announced 


to  the  audience.  "Just  the  sweetness 
of  my  baby's  smile." 

If  it  had  been  me,  I  would  have 
just  died,  but  Bunny  acted  like  she 
didn't  mind.  Later,  though,  she  did 
lose  her  poise  and  her  crown  when 
she  tripped  on  her  own  dress  as  she 
pranced  across  the  stage.  To  make 
matters  worse,  one  of  the  beautiful 
roses  that  the  Lion's  Club  had 
worked  so  hard  to  pay  for  got 
crushed  in  her  cleavage.  But,  I 
suppose,  none  of  that  really 
mattered.  It  didn't  matter  that 
Bunny  was  illegitimate  or  that  her 
mother  raised  chickens  or  that  she 
probably  wouldn't  have  won  if  Jean 
Anne  had  remained  in  the  contest. 
Whether  she  deserved  the  title  or 
not.  Bunny  Snuggs  was  Miss 
Hawkins'  Corner  and  there  wasn't 
one  thing  any  of  us  could  do  about  it. 
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The  Appalachians  in  Summer 

From  this  altitude  surrounding  mountains 

seem  an  ocean  frozen  in  rock. 

The  emerald  waves  are  on  the  verge 

of  breaking  into  aquamarine.   The  next 

closest  ridge  looks  like  it  is  supported 

by  the  backbone  of  a  great  dinosaur, 

museum-musty  and  perfect  for  viewing. 

The  mountains,  tree-heavy,  dissolve  into 

the  sky.  They  swagger  like  hillbillies. 

Nomadic  clouds  drift  by  overhead 

quilting  crude  grey  flowers  on  the  mountainsides. 

Closer,  ferns  grow  out  of  moss-covered  boulders. 

Running  cedar,  Soloman's  seal,  may  apples, 

rhododendron,  sassafras  scale  the  hills, 

and,  in  the  distance,  water  over  rocks. 

In  the  valley,  hawkers  sing  love  songs 

to  the  tourists.   Higher,  one  dreams  fiddles, 

washboards,  dulcimers.   Below,  the  cars  are 

ants;  they  do  not  belong  here  at  all. 

The  mountains  smell  of  fresh  antiquity. 

In  the  mornings  spirits  rise  from  the  slopes. 

Fumy  ghosts  swirl  around  grazing  sheep. 

Dawn  Ellen 
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Grand  Prize 


The  Frog  Who  Went  to  School  for  Dissection 

Soon  he  began  his  mating  call. 

Not  knowing  I  was  approaching 

And  not  being  startled  by  the  beam 

Of  my  flashlight  that  split  the  dark 

Like  a  spotlight  on  a  sound  stage 

And  blinded  his  prominent  and  staring  eyes. 

Down  came  the  sauce  pan  and  he  was  mine. 

He  went  to  school  with  me  the  next  day 

Where  I  learned  he  wasn't  needed 

In  the  biology  class  after  all. 

He  quietly  stayed  with  me  all  day 

Even  through  a  long  band  practice. 

I  let  him  go  when  I  got  home 

And  that  night  he  sang  his  heart  out 

From  the  same  spot  where  I'd  caught  him. 

I  noticed  different  arrangements 

That  included  some  we'd  practiced 

And  he  seemed  to  work  on  them  all  week. 

Abruptly  he  stopped  all  together 

And  his  silence  spread  over  the  water 

Like  grief  flooding  over  his  absence. 

If  that  music  from  his  great  heart 

Caused  him  to  become  catfish  food 

I'll  wager  his  mergence  was  valiant 

And  that  he  taught  those  other  frogs 

A  thing  or  two  about  croaking. 

I'll  also  bet  those  wild  females 

Remember  his  resounding  bass 

That  kept  them  restless  through  the  night. 

Moving  green  in  their  brown  splashes. 

Measuring  the  wild  fling  of  emotion. 

Eugene  V.  Grace 
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Grand  Prize 


Metamorphosis 

Stillborn  in  arms  of  leaves 

Caterpillars  spin  cocoons  under  a  moon 

Cupped  in  haloes  for  coming  rain. 

Glinting  rings  of  entropy,  hooded  cold. 

Iridescent  through  the  colored  bottles 

On  the  window  sill.  Sparkling  on  aluminum. 

For  five  years  I've  been  painting  from  a 

Wheelchair.  There  are  regiments  of  frames 

And  half-finished  canvases,  aromas  of  linseed 

Oil,  of  wrinkled  tubes  of  acrylics. 

Yesterday  I  painted  a  nude  sprawled  on  a  huge 

Rock  suspended  over  a  city. 

The  air  was  yellow  and  she  had  no  eyes. 

There  is  my  insect  collection  in  glass  boxes 
Hung  from  the  stained  wallpaper. 
Caught  the  summer  I  was  14  and  alive  on  lithe 
Muscles,  the  Luna  and  Prometheus  moth  struggled 
In  tetrachloride  when  sealed  in  the  killing  jar. 

The  hand  moves  the  brush,  disembodied  as  the 
Cocoon  silken  and  frosted  on  the  dogwood 
Branch,  the  soul  of  a  pupa  quieted  by  cold. 
The  morning  will  be  a  jar  of  colors. 
Like  marbles  smashed  by  a  hatchet 
When  the  woman  on  the  rock  is  first  given 
Sight  and  the  moths  move  their  wings. 

Craig  Shaffer 
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Father,  Locked  Inside 

Father's  eyes  are  limes,  green  and  bitter. 
In  yellow  dust,  his  slippers  slither. 

Like  a  mosque  in  blue  heat,  his  dome  shimmers. 
Blue  moons,  his  love  I  can  remember. 

Our  chests  full  of  treasures,  twisted,  locked  inside. 
Under  my  black  garb,  my  taut  skin  dries. 

He  is  king,  headfull  of  singing  blackbirds. 

My  wee  gabble,  my  shrill  mouth,  our  coupled  words, 

sand  on  my  tongue:  for  keeping  Allah  alive, 
my  breast  is  stoned  and  reeks  of  sin. 

Tonja  Robins 
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Suburban  Crimes 

The  red  brick  house  with  beige  shutters 
Simmers  in  flat,  raging  light. 
Windows  gather  green,  tulips  bloom. 

Lightning  streaks  the  sky  like 
Rips  across  colored  paper. 
Auras  rainbow  water  sprinklers. 

Tar  bubbles  pop  as  boots 
Black  as  motor  oil 
Rasp  the  heated  asphalt. 

Water  drips  eternal  in  the  skin 
A  radio  fades  in  a  neighbor's  home 
Their  breath  roars  across  shiny  linoleum. 

Craig  Shaffer 


Shaping  the  Colors 

I  have  painted  you  now  so  many  times 

face  over  face,  contours  sharpened  and  erased 

so  many  times. 

I  dream  within  your  eyes, 
face  within  face  as  day  winds  through  the  night, 
and  night's  untwisting  thoughts  reshape  the  day. 

I  have  painted  you  now  so  many  times, 
your  tense,  expectant  frown  resembles  mine; 
our  strange  dance  of  glances  exchanged  is  traced 
so  many  times,  I  dream: 

within  your  eyes, 
webs  of  carbon,  lead,  and  iron  oxides 
glisten  to  lights  I  caimot  choose  or  make. 
You  paint  your  own  lines  so  many  times, 
unmask  my  intentions,  and  summon  life 
from  my  mistakes.  I  am  the  artist  you  create. 

So  many  times  I  dream  within  your  eyes 
the  finished  portrait.  Faces,  yours  and  mine, 
touch,  turn  away,  and  turn  again  to  face  . . . 

I  have  painted  you  now  so  many  times, 
so  many  times.  I  dream  within  your  eyes. 

Rebecca  Graham  Lasley 
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Concert  At  Trophy  Point 

Supine,  I  lay  full  on  the  grass 

As  the  instruments  pledged  themselves 

To  order  and  orchestration 

That  all  must  seek  who  enter  here. 

The  green  was  dotted  with  blankets. 

Colorful  before  darkness  fell. 

And  crowds  of  people  applauded 

That  last  concert  of  the  season. 

Up  the  wide  draw  from  the  river 

The  wind  took  deep  breaths  of  woodbine 

And  breathed  it  cool  over  the  grass. 

I  should  teach  patience  to  my  ear 

So  that  it  would  better  listen 

To  fine  jazz  like  I  heard  that  night; 

Then  I'd  remember  each  tune  played. 

Instead,  I  watched  stars  appear 

And  grow  like  brightening  asterisks 

Carefully  pinned  on  the  dark  sky 

Like  footnotes  on  history 

Of  men  and  women  who  were  here. 

Eugene  V.  Grace 


the  margaritas  were  out  in  force 

my  head 

is  a  large  glass  fishbowl 

balanced  on  a  stick 

and  it  won't  stop  wobbling 

the  barmaid  was  named  cathy 

or  kathy 

or  cathie 

or  something  like  that 

and  her  eyes  were  green 

green  as  young  pine  trees 

green  as  fine  dope 

green  as  pure  aching  lust 

oh  god  when 

when 

when  am  i  ever  gonna  learn 

but  the  sun  is  stabbing  my  eyes 

and  the  highway  is  full  of  curves 

as  she  was 

and  the  only  question  that  remains  is 

will  i  make  it  home 

or 

will  my  head  fall  off 

Rich  Blankenship 
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After  the  Meteorite 

That  day  the  ball  of  fire  fell 

from  the  sky  and  hid  the  sun 

we  crept  from  caves 

shivering  and  sure  that  all  of  us 

would  die.  The  gods  were  angry. 

If  monsters 

that  could  kill  us  with  their  tails 

could  die 

if  things  that  ate  the  monsters 

died 

if  plants  that  fed  the  monsters  died 

we  too  would  die. 

So  we  came 
out  of  our  caves  into  the  darkness 
where  the  sun  had  been. 
We  waited 
for  the  gods  to  make  us  die. 

Maty  O  'Donnell 
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Uncle's  House 

Tiger  lillies  throbbing  with  sun  along 

The  silver  tracks. 

A  green  frog  gleams  fresh  as  an 

Ice  cube  on  the  grass. 

Her  young  face  waiting  for  windows  to  pass. 

School  is  out  and  trains  flash  by  three  times 
Daily,  pulling  at  her  in  hot  backwash 
Her  face  pinched  as  uncle  moves  sooty 
Hands  gently  on  her  collarbone. 

Peach  trees  across  the  tracks  oozing 

Sap  from  blights  as  he  explores  the  calico 

Dress  like  smoothing  fur  on  a  kitty  head 

Her  eyes  lost  in  refractions 

Of  the  green  roaring  seasons  the  oil  steam 

Perfume  of  flowers  and  the  approaching  rumble 

An  imprint,  a  red  ghost  on  her  neck. 

Craig  Shaffer 
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People  of  Bones 

They're  still  there,  the  people  of  bones 
Waiting  in  the  Parma  catacombs. 
Hanging  about  with  jaws  fixed  in  glee 
Waiting  the  pleasure  of  our  silent  company. 

They  all  look  alike,  the  people  of  bones. 
They  may  have  been  human,  but  are  now  only  stones. 
Some  came  from  the  South,  and  some  from  the  East 
Where  they  all  came  from  doesn't  matter  in  the  least. 

Look  at  those  citizens,  the  people  of  bones. 
They  once  had  their  greatness,  but  now  are  unknowns. 
Seventy  years  of  flesh  used  to  hang  on  each  rack 
But  Time's  tide  came  in  and  took  it  all  back. 

They're  waiting  for  us,  the  people  of  bones 

Waiting  for  us,  to  give  back  what  time  loans. 

We  won't  think  about  how  short  it's  all  been 

Do  you  think  it  would  have  mattered  if  we'd  had  another  ten? 

We'll  speak  the  same  language,  we  people  of  bones. 

We'll  tell  of  high  living,  and  fancy  homes. 

We'll  speak  of  days  past,  and  eons  to  come. 

The  years  we  wasted  together,  before  we  went  dumb. 

We're  all  witnesses  now,  we  people  of  bones 
Waiting  in  the  Parma  catacombs. 

We've  seen  the  daily  harvest  throughout  each  short  year. 
But  why  it  really  matters,  just  isn't  clear. 

William  H.  Longyard 
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It's  Better  Than  Coimting  Sheep 

Before  I  went  to  sleep 

I'd  pray 

for  myself  first 

then  for  my  parents 

and  my  brothers  and  sisters 

my  grandparents 

oh  yeah 

my  aunts  and  uncles  in  Florida 

all  my  relatives  in  Kentucky 

too  many  to  name 

I'd  feel  bad  if  I  left  anyone  out 

my  dog  Biggy 

he  has  arthritis 
my  mom  told  me 
I  couldn't  pray  for  Granny 
because  she  was  dead 
but  I  did  anyway 

Sarah  Ferguson 


D\ 


Cut  Yourself,  Please 

Shave.  Nick. 

Drip  blood  in  the  icy  porcelain, 

a  bowl  like  my  heart. 

When  I  can 

I  will  bind  your  hands 

inside  my  dress. 

The  curve  of  white 

I  will  bite  into  you,  to 

sip  of  your  scarlet  thrumming  nest. 

I'll  even  tear  sinew. 

Hook  my  teeth,  damp  my  lips 

to  the  wet  linking  line  — 

I  am  undead,  lover. 
All  the  fluid  you  stole, 
I'll  recover. 

Tonja  Robins 


The  apartment  is  in  a  large 
old  house  in  a  nice  part  of 
Greensboro,  the  house  is 
hardly  noticeable  unless  it  is 
looked  for;  otherwise,  it  fades  into 
the  background  of  large  trees 
which  surround  all  the  buildings 
in  the  neighborhood.  "No  one 
knows  this  is  here,"  said  'Frank 
once,  after  I'd  asked  him  why  he 
left  his  door  open  all  the  time.  I 
came  by  once  to  find  the  door 
open,  and  tlie  lights,  stereo,  and  all 
the  video  equipment  on.  Frank 
was  at  a  party.  His  friends  often 
stop  by  and  wait  for  him  to  arrive. 
He  leaves  everything  on  so  they'll 
have  something  to  occupy  tJiem- 
selves  with  while  waiting.  I 
ilwught  he'd  been  murdered  or 
kidnapped. 

The  living  room  is  draped  with 
aqua  fabric  and  lit  loith  soft  aqua 
spotlights.  It  is  hard  to  miss  his 
living  room  at  night,  because  all 
the  aqua  light  spills  out  into  the 
street  like  water  averflaiving  from 


a  swimming  pool.  In  face,  the 
room  is  like  a  large,  comfortable  a- 
quarium  for  people. 

In  the  middle  of  this  aquarium, 
I  interviewed  Frank  Holder,  most 
recently  the  choreographer  of 
UNCG's  production  of  A  Chorus 
Line.  But  Frank  has  a  long,  rather 
distinguished  career  behind  him. 
Frank  is  unique.  He  is  possessed  of 
a  very  thorough  knowledge  of 
dance  and  an  equally  thorough 
dislike  of  standard,  popular  forms 
of  dance  and  theatre  in  general. 
Although  it  is  financially  suicidal 
to  go  against  the  grain  in  the  per- 
forming arts,  Frank  does  it 
regularly  and  loith  a  skill  that  is 
thoroughly  breathtaking. 

CORADDI:  Let's  begin  with 
obligatory  business  of  family 
and  childhood. 

HOLDER  I  was  bom  in 
Arkansas  and  grew  up  in  Dal- 
las. I  spend  summers  on  my 
grandfather's  farm  in  Arkan- 
sas, the  rest  of  the  year  in  Dal- 
las. I  think  I  like  the  country 
more.  Think,  Hell,  I  know  I  like 
the  country  more.  My  family.  I 
think  family  is  like  an  old 
friend  that  is  sometimes  good, 
sometimes  bad.  After  a  time, 
you  have  to  move  on  and  find 
a  new  friend.  Different  friends. 
CORADDI:  What  about 
school? 

HOLDER  I  went  to  UNCG.  I 
got  everything  I  wanted  at 
UNCG,  but  I  had  to  approach 
things  a  bit  differently  from 
other  people.  1  did  a  lot  of  in- 
dependent studies,  learning 
about  and  using  all  the  dif- 


ferent elements  of  theater  I  wan- 
ted to  take  these  elements  and 
form  them  into  something  else. 
CORADDI:  You  taught  dance  at 
UNCG  for  a  while. 
HOLDER  Yes.  I  left  UNCG  to 
start  my  dance  company  in  1972 
That  was  what  I'd  always  wan- 
ted to  do. 

CORADDI:  Talk  about  teaching 
dance. 

HOLDER  I  strongly  advocate 
studying  modem  dance  before 
ballet. 

CORADDI:  Isn't  that  sort  of 
backwards? 

HOLDER  Not  for  the  age  group 
I  was  teaching.  It  depends  on  the 
age  of  the  student.  But  how  else 
do  you  leam  to  love  movement? 
You  must  leam  freedom  first. 
You  leam  to  love  dance,  then  you 
leam  technique. 

CORADDI:  So  why  are  you 
here?  In  Greensboro,  I  mean. 
HOLDER  To  find  my  tme  love, 
dumbass.  No,  actually,  I'm  doing 
video  work  right  now.  The  isola- 
tion is  actually  quite  good.  I 
don't  want  to  look  like  anyone 
else,  or  do  anything  like  anyone 
else.  For  artists,  Greensboro  is  a 
void,  and  thus,  artists  here  are 
isolated.  Away  from  influence. 
Everything  I  do  becomes  fresh 
and  unique  because  of  that.  I 
know    almost    nothing    about 
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video  work,  so  when  I  do 
video,  if  s  going  to  be  different 
from  anyone  else's  work.  This 
kind  of  isolation  is  good  for  an 
artist.  Ifs  important.  I  also 
have  a  lot  of  friends  here.  I  can 
relax  here  very  where.  I  almost 
never  leave  my  house,  I  love 
my  house. 

CORADDI:  Talk  about  your 
dance  company. 
HOLDER  My  company  went 
all  over  the  United  States.  We 
spent  winters  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Bahamas,  wherever.  We  got 
to  do  this  because  we  were 
good.  I  don't  put  my  name  on 
something  unless  ifs  good. 
CORADDI:  Was  there  an  idea 
behind  the  company?  A,  dare  I 
say  it,  concept  for  the  choreog- 
raphy? 

HOLDER:  There  was  no 
specific  artistic  idea.  You  can- 
not plan  artistic  growth.  Either 
it  happens  or  it  doesn't.  I 
would  put  them  up  against 


anybody.  We  toured  the  same 
places  companies  like  Jeffrey 
and  Nikkolais  toured. 

My  choreography  does  re- 
quire light.  I  love  light  I  love  to 
watch  color  and  light  change. 
Light  was  a  central  idea,  you 
might  say. 

CORADDI:  What  happened  to 
the  company? 

HOLDER  A  few  years  down 
the  road,  it  could  have  been  a 
viable,  nationally-known  com- 
pany. The  bad  management 
killed  it.  You  cannot  have  good 
art  without  proper  manage- 
ment. 

CORADDI:  Do  you  miss  it? 
HOLDER  I  don't  think  I 
would  go  back  to  it  if  I  had  the 
chance.  Choreography  is  not 
what  I  want  to  do.  Video  is 
what  I  want.  That  was  a  good 
phase  for  me,  however  A  very 
good  phase. 

CORADDI:  In  the  past  few 
years,  you've  done  a  lot  of 
workatUNCG. 
HOLDER  Since  the  company 
folded  in  1984,  I've 
choreographed  My  Fair  Lady, 
Annie,  Babes  in  Arms,  and  Siz- 
zle Stix. 

CORADDI:  Sounds  as  if  we 
should  talk  about  musical 
theatre  a  bit. 

HOLDER  Musical  theatre  its 
nothing  but  old  vaudeville  and 
geared  toward  making  money. 
Ifs  an  old  art  form.  Ifs  history. 
It  can  only  be  serious  momen- 
tarily, and  then  it  has  to  throw 
out  comic  relief.  That's  what 
makes  it  garbage. 
CORADDI:  Garbage? 


II 


HOLDER  I  could  always  be 
wrong. 

CORADDI:  No,  please  continue. 
HOLDER  It  is  somehow  limiting 
because  it  can't  be  serious.  Some 
things  can't  be  done  well  unless 
they're  done  seriously,  and  musi- 
cal theatre  is  not  serious  by  virtue 
of  not  evolving.  In  spite  of  the 
new  types  of  musicals  over  the 
years,  it  is  still  the  same  form. 
Musical  theatre  refuses  to 
change,  to  grow  into  or  become  a 
different  art  form. 
CORADDI:  What  specifically  is 
this  serious  quality  musical 
theatre  lacks? 

HOLDER  It  is  not  a  serious  form 
because,  for  one  thing,  it  requires 
performers  to  be  freaks  of  a 
sort — singing  and  dancing  well 
simultaneously,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  both  forms.  It 
destroys  the  purity  of  both 
forms.  There  is  verbal  dblogue 
and  there  is  movement  dialogue. 
They  should  remain  pure. 
CORADDI:  So  what  do  you 
think  is  right  about  theatre 
today? 

HOLDER  Contemporary  theatre 
is  whafs  right  about  theatre 
today.  People  who  are  ex- 
perimenting. What  I  want  is 
something  new.  No  more  histor\'. 
Chon's  line.  Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin 
Roof,  ^ea  in  Her  Ear,  all  of  those 


are  fine,  gocxi.  Babes  in  Arms 
stinks.  No,  really,  they're  all 
history.  They're  old.  I  want  to 
see  a  new  form.  And  this  new 
form  doesn't  have  to  come 
from  New  York.  It  couldn't 
come  from  Broadway. 
CORADDI:  Good,  you  men- 
tioned A  Chorus  Line.  What 
was  it  like  directing  that? 
HOLDER:  Directing  a  play  is 
like  growing  a  play,  only  the 
director  grows  with  it.  I  like 
young  casts  that  can  be  shaped 
and  formed  into  a  ensemble, 
and  1  use  some  off-the-wall 
ideas  to  motivate  them  or 
whatever.  Being  loud,  being 
vulgar,  whatever — I'm  not 
mean  and  cruel,  but  I  am  truth- 
ful and  honest  with  everyone. 
Right?  Chorus  Line  is  new  his- 
tory, but  if  s  still  history.  I  want 
to  work  on  the  the  future. 
Right  now,  people  are  working 
on  producing  commercialized 
theatre. 


CORADDI:  What  about  cur- 
rent theatre  that  tries  to  get 
away  from  commercialization? 
HOLDER;  I  don't  even  try  to 
explore  current  theatre 
anymore.  It  isn't  theatre  that  I 
care  about.  I  want  to  do  video, 
not  theatre.  Video  is  something 
new,  v«thout  old  parameters. 
Something  that's  fresh. 
CORADDI:  O.K.,  fine,  lef  s  talk 
about  your  video  work. 
HOLDER;  Video  is  the  only 
form  right  now  that  links  all 
elements  of  theatre  into  itself.  It 
lends  control  to  all  the 
elements.  Thafs  good  for  me 
because  I'm  a  dictator  when  I 
work.  Video  is  for  people.  I  like 
working  for  people.  Video  is 
like  a  drug,  straight  from  the 
eye  into  the  eye.  It's  truthful 
and  it's  a  form  that  allows  the 
audience  to  relax  and  enjoy  it. 
CORADDI:  What  happens 
when  all  the  elements  of 
theatre  are  combined?  Doesn't 
one  tend  to  dominate  the 
others? 

HOLDER  I'll  use  music  as  an 
example.  Music  gives  an  image 
of  sound.  When  combined 
wdth  video,  the  image  becomes 
visual.  The  music  alters  or 
changes  the  visual  image  from 
the  video.  But  it  doesn't 
dominate.  It  alters. 
CORADDI:  Let  me  pby 
Devil's  advocate.  Don't  you 
think  that,  because  of  the  way 
change  comes  to  art  forms  in 
this  society,  if  your  new  form 
should  be  here,  it  would  be 
here? 
HOLDER:  Total  theatre  should 


be  here  now.  There  is  no  total  art 
form.  Now,  one  must  always  be 
ready  to  comprorruse.  Little 
compromises  help  you.  They  can 
help  support  you.  You  must  al- 
ways compromise  a  little.  Part  of 
getting  along  with  patrons  is 
compromise. 

Young  people  should  want  to 
get  away  from  the  old  forms,  to 
experiment  with  the  new,  find  a 
way  to  do  things  that  are  new.  I 
look  for  the  new  forms  from  the 
old.  It's  what's  important.  I  also 
like  the  new  clothes  from  France. 
Lot's  of  shoulder  pads. 
CORADDI:  What? 
HOLDER;  You  asked  me  what 
new  forms  I  liked.  Loose  clothes. 
I  love  material  more  than  any- 
thing. Like  Coors  Light  commer- 
cials. Soloflex  commercials.  VH- 
One  on  Saturday  night. 
CORADDI:  This  is  not  a  normal 
interview. 

HOLDER:  I  know  that  where  I 
am  in  normal.  The  rest  of  the 
world  is  unbalanced.  I've  got  my 
own  ideas  about  normalcy. 
CORADDI:  Just  for  fun,  describe 
what  your  new  form  of  theatre 
will  do.  Attempt  to  describe  a 
production. 

HOLDER:  Visual  perception  in 
the  abstract.  Sensual  perception 
where  perceptions  arrive 
through  all  the  senses,  not  just 
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the  visual.  A  piece  of  theatre 
using  lights,  sound,  words, 
sets,  etc.,  simultaneously,  but  in 
their  pure  forms.  These 
elements  will  interact,  but  the 
interaction  will  occur  in  the  eye 
of  the  audience,  primarily.  The 
audience's  perception  of  the 
elements  will  change  the  form 
of  the  individual  elements  and 
blend  them. 

CORADDl:  How  wiU  this  af- 
fect, for  example,  the  intellec- 
tual quality  of  the  words  in  the 
piece? 

HOLDER;  In  this  form,  the  in- 
tellectual is  out,  in  terms  of 
having  to  think  about  the  im- 
ages in  order  to  understand 
them.  The  sensual  aspects  will 
completely  dominate  the  intel- 
lectual. 

CORADDl:  That's  what  you 
want,  a  sort  of  anti-intellectual 
art  form?  What's  wrong  with 
words? 
HOLDER:  Anti-intellectual   is 


too  harsh  a  term.  Well,  maybe 
not,  but  look  around.  Words 
are  a  dying  form.  The  world  is 
moving  away  from  words. 
We're  losing  the  ability  to  read 
very  quickly.  Television  is  the 
dominant  media  form. 
Language  is  a  dying  form  of 
communication.  And  actually, 
I'm  glad  of  that.  Language 
only  serves  to  separate  us  from 
one  another  It  forms  a  barrier 
between  cultures.  Television  is 
a  really  stupid  thing.  Look  at 
what's  been  done  with  that. 
CORADDl:  You  sound  very 
avant-garde  and  elitist. 
HOLDER:  I'm  really  not  sure 
what  that  means,  but  o.k.  But  I 
don't  think  I  can  be  elitist  if  I'm 
trying  to  make  something 
easier  to  deal  with,  can  I? 

At  this  point  I  grew  tired  of  asking 
serious  questions  of  a  man  lulw 
kept  grinning  at  llietn  like  they 
were  all  part  of  a  big  joke.  Instead, 
we  watched  the  video  Frank  made 
of  me  interviewing  him.  The  video 
was  only  of  me,  it  was  silent,  and 
it  was  in  a  negative  blue  image.  It 
made  me  feel  like  a  character  in  a 
short  film  ratlier  than  an  inter- 
viewer. But  then,  after  being 
around  Frank  for  about  two 
montlis,  1  had  begun  to  feel  tlmt 
everyone  around  him  was  a 
character  in  one  of  his  projects.  I 
think  tlie  whole  world  has  become 
a  video  for  him.  That's  very  unset- 
tling. 


cc 


Chambered  Nautilus  (solarized) 
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/^  teven  Lautermilch  came  to  UNCG  in  1973,  and  has  since  gained  distinction  as  a  poet, 
^^  photographer  and  professor.  His  poems  have  appeared  in  joimtals  such  as  Carolina 
■  Quarterly,  Hawaii  Reviezv,  and  Long  Pond  Revieiv.  In  1982,  he  won  first  place  in 
a  competition  in  International  Poetry  Review  and  fifth  place  in  Sotheby's  International 
Poetry  Competition.  He  won  the  Centennial  Revieiv  prize  last  year  for  a  prose  poem.  This 
year  he  published  a  diapbook,  TJte  Little  Hours,  released  by  Snail  Press  in  Greensboro. 

Lautermilch  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  U^iiversity  of  Michigan,  where  he  studied  aitical 
theory  and  concentrated  on  the  English  novel  and  romance.  At  UNCG  he  teaches  a  variety  of 
courses,  including  a  popular  graduate  class  in  literary  theory  and  an  undergraduate  honors 
class  on  dreams.  He  is  the  father  of  two  children,  ages  13  and  16. 

Lautermilch  is  challenged  by  his  roles  of  artist  and  teacher,  always  interested  in  the  im- 
agination's ability  of  make  sense  out  of  many  conflicting  directions  and  demands. 
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At  the  Base  of  the  Bodie  Island  Lighthou 


CORADDI:  To  start  with  something  very  elemen- 
tary, when  did  you  first  decide  to  begin  writing 
poetry? 

LAUTERMILCH:  I  don't  think  that  I  started  writing 
.  .  .  well,  I  wrote  what  you  could  call  my  first  real 
poem  when  I  was  a  freshman  in  high  school.  There 
was  a  hterary  magazine  at  the  college  where  I  was 
and  they  asked  me  for  it  and  they  edited  it  pretty 
severely. 

CORADDI;  That  always  hurts. 
LAUTERMILCH:  And  they  gave  it  a  tide  that  I 
didn't  even  understand. 

I  really  didn't  know  what  it  meant  and  when  the 
poem  appeared  a  couple  of  people  in  my  class  asked 
me  what  it  meant  and  I  said  I  didn't  know.  But  I  en- 
joyed doing  that  and  by  the  time  I  was  through  col- 
lege I  was  writing  fiction,  but  as  an  editor  for  the 
literary  magazine,  what  I  discovered  when  doing  the 
editing  — 1  was  writing  poetry  then,  too,  sure — what 
I  was  discovering  was  that  I  liked  the  poetry  that  was 
in  the  quarteriy  and  that  I  also  liked  the  actual 
process  of  writing  poetry. 

CORADDI:  What  is  the  process  of  writing  a  poem 
Uke  for  you?  Where  do  your  ideas  come  from,  that's 


what  everyone  always  wants  to  know. 
LAUTERMILCH:  It  would  be  easier  to  talk  about  the 
process. 

CORADDI:  (Laughing)  Let's  go  back  to  that  one. 
LAUTERMILCH:  My  son  did  an  interview  for  his 
hterature  class  in  junior  high  and  I  told  him  there  were 
things  I  ate  and  diings  I  saw  and  people  I'd  met  and 
places  I  remembered  and  I  think  that's  tme.  There 
seems  to  be  a  break  that's  necessary  between  an  action 
or  an  activity  or  experience  and  the  making  of  a  poem 
and  the  poem  becomes  a  way  partly  of  allowing  the 
original  experience  to  be  new,  to  come  alive,  in  a  way 
in  which  it  wasn't  earlier.  In  another  part  of  the 
process,  I  think  there's  the  joy  that  comes  from  beauty, 
from  making  something  well — do  you  want  to  go  far- 
ther with  this? 
CORADDI:  Sure. 

LAUTERMILCH:  And  because  of  the  kind  of  poems  I 
have  been  writing,  that  question  has  been  something 
that  has  never  returned  to  me,  not  until  last  week,  when 
I  was  reading  a  selection  from  Jung  for  my  class  in 
Theory,  and  he  talked  about  beauty  as  a  symbol  for 
creation,  of  the  creative  process  at  work  in  the  world, 
and  that  really  attracted  me,  because  that  is  a  way  of 
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seeing  beauty,  not  as  an  artificial  imposition  on  the 
material,  or  an  arrangement  of  the  material,  but  a  by- 
product of  the  process  of  life  itself. 
When  I  translated  Rilke,  and  in  his  early  poems — he 
called  them  "The  Book  of  Hours" — he  talked  about 
the  jXDems  seeming  to  be  prayers  but  not  being 
prayers  because  they  were  beautiful.  He  said  that  the 
most  genuine  prayer  wouldn't  need  to  be  beautiful. 
At  the  time  I  didn't  realize  that  that  troubled  me,  that 
it  raised  the  same  question,  and  what  I  see  as  this 
other  attitude  or  this  other  view  of  beauty  allowing  is 
a  different  framework,  so  that  there  wouldn't  have  to 
be  a  dichotomy  or  a  tension,  you  know,  between 
praying  and  being  able  to  pray  in  a  truthful  way,  as 
well. 

It  also  helps  explain  that  beauty  is  actually  in  what  is 
really  simple,  in  the  simplicity  of  any  natural  form, 
any  naturally  living  thing,  whether  it  would  be  an 
animal  or  a  bird  or  a  tree  or  a  flower.  In  one  way, 
writing  has  become  a  way  to  enjoy,  in  almost  a  con- 
scious way,  that  kind  of  purity  and  that  kind  of 
simplicity.  So  I  think  both  things  are  going  on;  the — 
let's  see  if  I  can  remember  what  the  first  thing  was — 
the  recreation,  the  renewal  of  an  experience  in 


another  form  in  a  conscious,  in  not  just  a  conscious, 
but  in  an  imaginative  form.  And  the  other  one  is,  in 
doing  that,  the  recognition  or  the  experience  of  what 
has  been  consciously  or  maybe  unconsciously  beauti- 
ful in  the  original  experience,  but  that  can  become  con- 
scious. It  also  becomes  available  to  others  through  the 
form  of  art.  So  both  those. 

CORADDI:  I've  heard  a  lot  of  people  talking  about 
you  lately  as  a  religious  poet.  Do  you  like  that  classifi- 
cation? How  would  you  respond  to  it? 
LAUTERMILCH:  It  would  depend  on  .  .  .  well,  I've 
got  no  control  over  what  other  people  say.  And  I 
wouldn't  want  thai  kind  of  control.  Religion  .  .  .  some- 
one else  talked  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  religion, 
and  it  means  to  tie  back,  it  means  to  go  back,  and  in 
becoming — well,  again,  it  would  be  beyond  my  under- 
standing what  they  mean  by  that.  But  what  we've  just 
talked  about,  in  terms  of  going  back  to  the  original  ex- 
perience and  recreating  it,  would  make  lots  of  sense  in 
that  way. 

I  remember  I  had  to  translate  part  of  Vergil  for  an  exam 
I  took  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  in  that  passage  was  the  word 
religion.  And  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  because 
it  didn't  mean  what  we  mean  by  religion.  So  I  ended 
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up  translating  it  as  presence — there  was  a  presence 
in  the  place.  The  only  remark  the  instructor  made 
about  my  exam  that  I  can  recall  was  that  he  said  my 
translation  of  that  word  was  effective.  Again,  if  that 
would  be  the  reason,  the  word  religion  might  apply 
to  poetry,  and  I  think  there  might  be  something 
authentic  or  genuinely  accurate  in  the  effect  of  a 
poem,  in  the  sense  that  I  see  it  as  an  attempt  to  bring 
both  the  reader  and  the  writer  back  to  the  presence  of 
humanity  or  the  presence  of  "connectedness"  that 
exists  in  the  natural  world. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  isn't  conflict  there  or 
strife,  it's  just  that  there  is  a  wholeness  that  poetry 
has  access  to,  as  well  as  the  other  natural  activities. 
CORADDI:  Do  you  see  some  of  these  processes 
woridng  in  your  photography? 
LAUTERMILCH:  Yeah.  They're  different,  I  mean, 
what  a  photograph  does  and  what  a  poem  does  is 
really  different.  Maybe  their  final  effects  can  be 
similar  in  some  ways,  but  their  techniques  are  dif- 
ferent, and  I  think  they  come  from  different  parts  of 
the  psyche,  of  the  self.  But,  sure,  when  Fred  Chap- 
peU  wrote  the  introduction  to  that  little  book  of 
poems,  (The  Little  Hours)  I  wondered  what  he 


meant  when  he  talked  about  the  poems  having  the 
patience  of  photography.  And  I  think  in  a  sense  that  if  a 
writer  is  open  to  experience,  the  writer  then  is  patient , 
is  passive  in  the  sense  that  the  artist  allows  experience 
to  come  in  before  turning  around  and  woridng  with 
that  experience  in  the  art.  And  in  that  sense  there  is  a 
very  clear  connection  to  me.  In  fact,  there's  a  very 
strong  connection  between  what  would  push  me  or 
lead  me  to  take  a  photograph  or  write  a  poem,  and  it 
very  much  is  a  sense  of  presence  or  power.  It  could  be 
state  of  mind  or  a  view  or  a  strength,  but  it's  something 
that  I  have  no  control  of,  but  which  does  strike  me,  and 
then  I  respond  to  that.  Maybe  all  poetry  and  art  are 
religious  in  this  fundamental  way  because  they  are  a 
re-creation  of  the  power  of  the  spirit. 
CORADDI:  You  teach  a  course  on  dreams  that's  very 
popular  How  would  you  describe  that  course  to  some- 
one who  hasn't  taken  it  or  to  someone  who  is  interes- 
ted? 

LAUTERMILCH:  It's  a  study  of  or  inquiry  into  the 
relationship  between  dreams  and  the  creative  process, 
and  that  breaks  down  into  two  dimensions.  One  would 
be  the  creativity  an  individual  experiences  as  a  person 
grows  and  changes,  and  this  is  a  very  vital  form  of 
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creativity.  I  think  that  one  of  the  clear  lessons  or 
wisdoms  that  come  from  recognizing  the  power  that 
dreams  have,  is  just  how  surely  creative  the  mind  is. 
And  how  absolutley  spontaneous  and  free  it  is  when 
it's  all  by  itself  simply  working,  and  this  is  able  to  be 
seen  in  the  way  everyday  Ufe  encourages  an  in- 
dividual to  grow.  It  can  be  sometimes  as  chaotic  as 
dreams  seem  and  scattered  in  as  many  directions. 
And  the  connection  between  that  and  literature,  then, 
is  that  what  an  artist  can  do  is  use  the  dream  life  or 
"phanta.sie"  to  become  aware  of  what  was  uncons- 
cious within  the  artist's  life.  And  in  the  process  of 
doing  that,  use  it  and  the  conscious  control  that  is 
available  for  the  artist  to  reproduce  that,  to  renew 
that  in  artistic  form.  This  will  effect  the  audience,  it 
will  effect  the  writer,  or  the  director,  and  in  the 
process,  then,  go  back  and  change  the  nature  of  the 
original  dream.  So  there's  a  cycle  set  up,  and  we 
look  at  that  cycle  from  those  three  points.  We  look  at 
the  dreams  in  themselves  to  study  their  structures,  to 
try  to  understand  their  language;  we  see  the  ways 
that  dream  language  operates  in  everyday  life,  and 
the  way  a  person  grows  and  changes,  and  meets  or 
doesn't  meet  challenges;  and  the  way  those  challen- 


ges or  changes  are  reflected  in  the  artistic  process.  So  it 
studies  the  interplay  of  the  conscious  and  the  uncons- 
cious mind,  in  those  three  ways. 
CORADDI:  Yeah,  that  seems  like  a  lot  of  fun.  Do  you 
read  supplemental  material  like  Jung  and  Freud? 
LAUTERMILCH:  Yeah,  we  do.  We  start  with  Freud 
because  of  his  woik,  and  then  we  move  from  his  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  and  his  study  of  the  dream  wo± 
and  the  processes  into  a  study  of  masculine  and 
feminine  psychology,  from  Jung's  point  of  view.  And 
then  we  do  another  week  looking  at  it  in  terms  of  the 
Christian  tradition. 

CORADDI:  I'm  going  to  shift  gears  again.  What 
writers  do  you  personally  enjoy? 
LAUTERMILCH:  I  enjoy  Rilke  very  much,  I  really 
do.  I  enjoy  the  clarity  and  the  mystery  that  he  seems  to 
be  able  to  wed  without  losing  touch  with  one  or  the 
other  I  like  the  play  ,  the  leaps  that  he  makes.  I  enjoy 
Roethke  for,  I  guess,  the  lushncss  of  his  experience  of 
the  natural  world.  And  I  just  started  to  read  YeaLs  again, 
and  I'm  not  sure  where  that's  going  to  lead.  And  I  like 
Wallace  Stevens,  just  for  the  intelligence  of  his  verse. 
I'm  not  sure  that's  enough  of  a  selection. 
CORADDI:  That's  a  wonderful  selection.  I  was  also 
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going  to  ask  you  about  your  teaching  versus  your 
writing.  Does  teaching  compliment  your  writing  or 
take  away  from  it? 

LAUTERMILCH:  I  think  there's  a  lot  of  reinforce- 
ment and  interplay  that  goes  on.  The  questions 
you've  asked  about  the  nature  of  poetry  are  pretty 
direcUy  connected  with  the  course  I  teach  in  Theory, 
and  the  dreams  course  is  connected  in  a  similar  way 
with  both  the  reading  I've  been  doing  in  psychology 
and  the  influence  of  the  unconscious  on  the  creative 
process.  And  what  my  own  writing  has  shown  me  is 
something  is  something  I  decided  to  leam,  but  the 
poems  themselves,  as  they  have  changed,  have,  be- 
cause I'm  doing  different  kinds  of  writing  now, 
shown  me  that  there  were  more  directions  that  writ- 
ing can  take,  and  if  a  writer  allows  the  direction  to 
come  from  the  poem  rather  than  from  the  head,  the 
writing  is  going  to  encourage  the  recognition  factors 
which  are  really  beyond  conscious  thought.  That 
caused  me  to  do  reading  in  psychology,  my  dreams 
caused  me  to  do  that,  and  that  fed  very  naturally 
back  into  the  teaching.  The  concern  with  feminist 
theory  now  is  something  that  I  had  been  interested  in 
because  of  the  difference  in  what  seemed  to  be  mas- 


culine and  feminine  ways  of  writing  as  well  as  perceiv- 
ing the  world.  They  seem  to  simply  move  in  a  nice 
cycle,  the  way  in  which  writing  leads  into  the  teaching 
and  the  teaching  pretty  much  can  work  right  back,  be- 
cause if  teaching  is  successful,  I  think  it's  a  two-way 
street,  at  least,  and  a  teacher  can  leam  form  a  student's 
awareness  of  the  material  as  well  as  allow  the  students 
to  leam  new  approaches  to  the  material.  They  work 
together. 

CORADDI:  I  thought  the  chapbook  The  Little  Hours, 
you  published  in  Greensboro  was  a  great  idea.  I  know 
for  a  long  time  I've  wanted  a  collection  of  your  poems, 
after  having  read  them  aU  piecemill.  When  did  you 
decide  to  do  that? 

LAUTERMILCH:  WeU,  John  Riley  at  Universal  Print- 
ing walked  up  to  me  one  day  while  I  was  xeroxing  a 
manuscript  and  said  that  he  and  Anita  wanted  to  start  a 
press,  and  would  I  like  to  submit  some  poems  for  them 
to  look  at.  What  you  just  said  was  the  way  I  felt;  I 
thought  it  was  really  wonderful  that  they  had  asked 
me.  It  seemed  absoludey  appropriate  that  my  first  book 
of  poems  would  come  out  here  in  Greensboro.  They  let 
me  put  it  together,  and  in  the  process  of  putting  it 
together,  we  added  a  few  more  poems  than  we'd 
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originally  planned,  but  we're  pleased  with  the  way 
they  all  woriced  together. 

CORADDI:  You're  also  associated  with  another 
literary  endeavor  in  town,  the  magazine  The  Blue 
Pitcher. 

LAUTERMILCH:  It  is  a  new  magazine — the 
second  issue  just  came  out — devoted  to  poetry  and 
photography.  It  means  to  be  an  avenue  for  artists 
who  haven't  established  themselves  in  a  wide  way.  It 
probably  is  the  only  magazine  like  that  in  the 
country,  in  the  sense  that  it  actually  seeks  writing 
and  photography  from  artists  who  have  not  es- 
tablished themselves  yet.  Unicom  Press  is  the 
publisher,  and  without  Uieir  brilliant  help  in  making 
the  original  proposal,  and  in  receiving  funding  from 
the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council,  I  don't  believe  that 
we  could  have  managed  to  get  the  magazine  going. 
CORADDI:  How  often  will  it  come  out? 
LAUTERMILCH:  It  comes  out  twice  a  year.  We 
began  with  an  issue  devoted  to  Grcen.sboro  artists. 
The  present  issue  is  the  North  Carolina  isssue, 
devoted  to  artists  from  this  state.  The  next  issue  wiU 
be  a  regional  issue,  devoted  to  Southern 
photographers  and  poets,  and  one  issue  away,  in  July 


of  1988,  we  will  have  our  first  national  issue. 
CORADDI:  That's  a  nice  progression. 
LAUTERMILCH:  It  seems  very  natural.  That  was  Al- 
len's idea.  It  seems  a  namral  way  to  build  the  audience. 
When  we  put  our  first  issue  together,  we  were  struck 
by  the  quality  of  the  submissions,  and  the  same  thing 
has  happened  with  the  second  issue.  We've  been  very 
excited  about  the  way  it's  working  out. 
CORADDI:  Switching  gears  again,  I  was  to  ask  you 
something  personal  about  your  pocuy.  I  notice  that  a 
lot  of  your  poems,  when  I  read  ihcm  out  loud,  have  a 
certain  natural  rhythm  of  breath,  and  the  image  of 
breath  keeps  coming  up.  I  wondered  if  you'd  ever 
studied  any  Eastern  traditions  or  breathing  techniques. 
It's  just  this  wonderful  awareness  of  how  the  body 
works,  the  in-and-out ,  the  depths. 
LAUTERMILCH:  Somebody  told  me  that  the  way 
Whitman  revised  his  poems  was  lying  under  the  trees, 
chanting  them  until  he  ran  out  of  breath,  and  I  know 
there's  a  legend  about  Rilke  being  on  the  second  Hoor 
of  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  scaring  his 
cleaning  lady  to  death,  because  he  was  chanting  very 
loudly  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  And  I  meditate,  and 
one  of  the  ways  a  person  moves  into  tlic  meditation  is 
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by  what's  called  a  cleansing  breath,  and  I  think  that 
when  Mr.  Myagi  in  The  Karate  Kid  says  "unless  we 
breath,  we  die,"  it's  true,  so  breathing  is  very  essen- 
tial to  human  affairs,  and  poetry  is  just  that,  it's 
vocalized  breath.  Just  as  song  as  rhythms  which 
depend  upon  breath  to  shape  melodic  structures, 
fX)ems  have  those  same  patterns.  I  feel  real  pleased 
that  you  picked  that  up  and  were  able  to  get  it  into 
words. 

CORADDI:  Your  poetry  is  lovely  to  read,  but  I  think 
some  of  it  just  begs  to  he  spoken. 
LAUTERMILCH:  I  think  that  poetry  needs  to  be 
read  that  way.  We  learn  when  we  are  in  grade  school 
to  quiet  the  voice,  but  I  think  in  order  to  appreciate 
what  words  do,  especially  when  they're  used  with 
care,  we  need  to  be  able  to  read  by  hearing  the  voice 
of  the  poet  or  novelist,  not  just  writing  but  actually 
speaking. 


Nathan  as  Young  Lord  Han 
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The  Flower 

She  is  waiting. 

Like  a  bud 

from  a  stem  tapping  liquid  darkness, 

rooted 

dissolving 

into  the  rivers 

and  oceans 

of  night, 

she  grows  alone  in  the  hospital  bed  of  her  isolation, 

the  thin  vine  of  oxygen 

feeding 

day  out,  day  in 

first  one  nostril  one  hemisphere 

then  the  other, 

the  transparent  feelers  of  fluids  trickling  from  the  polyethclene  sacks 

needling,  bruising,  collapsing 

hour  after  hour,  drop 

by  drop 

first  one  vein  one  circuit 

then  another, 

till  all  the  white 

rain 

dark  clouds 

high  and  low  pressure  systems 

of  touches  and  faces,  tastes  and  voices,  words  and  scents 

come  and  go 

and  yield 

to  the  seasons 

the  forces 

sieving 

and  weighing  her  flesh, 

measuring  the  length  of  her  bones 

numbing 

cell  by  cell, 

nerve  end  after  nerve  end 

like  so  many  candle  holders,  so  many  candles  caught  up 

guttering 

in  their  own  light, 

no  longer 

able  to  take  the  draft 

the  inhalation  the 

exhalation 

of  the  lungs,  blown 

leaves 

flattening 

or  flattened  against  the  storm,  billowed 

sails 

or  the  framework  of  sails 

filling, 

emptying, 

spilling  out  of 

back  into  the  old. 

for  my  mother 

Steven  Lautermilch 
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It  begins 

in  emptiness 

or  fullness 
it  moves 

from  one 

to  the  other.  Not  so  much 
like  a  door 

or  a  window  curtain 

opening 
day 

to  night 

(though  in  these 
times 

this  too 

is  possible) 
but  more 

like 

twilight 
in  which 

the  shapes 

of  the  three  kinds  of  trees 
the  letters 

on  road  signs 

and  the  identity 
of  a  brother's 

a  sister's 

face 
are 

all 

indistinguishable. 

Writing 

the  words 

then 
putting 

the  sounds 

the  silences  the  breathing  places 
down  on  the  white 

athletic  field  of  the  paper 

the  green  dancehall  of  the  television 
screen 

becomes  a  way  of  saying 

yes,  no,  maybe,  who 
knows 

to  the  riddles,  the  riddling 

the  ghosts  the  vapors  the  haloes  the  presences  that 
keep 

coming  back,  keep 

coming  up,  keep  coming  in  and  out  of  the  earth. 

Signatures, 

halogen  lamps, 

singing  telegrams. 

A  raindance 

a  foghorn 

the  beautiful  long  bell  of  a  bassett  hound 
hiss 

of  a  cobra  spit 
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of  a  torn 
these 

are 

so  many!  Notes  of  the  music. 

And  we  do  not 

choose 

to  enter  into  any  of  this,  in 
the  beginning 

(or  in  the  end) 

we  are  chosen  may  not  be  the  word, 
seduced 

may  come  closer 

to  the  condition.  The  way  a  raindrop  dancing 
on  a  pool 

of  clear  water 

rippling  at  the  foot  of  the  fountain 
dances. 

Or  the  psalms,  the  smoke  signals, 

the  snakes'  nests  and  graffiti  of  incense 
pouring 

out  of  the  censer 

swinging  in  the  hands  of  the  surpliced  and  cassockcd 
tennis-shoed  server 

(daydreaming)  at  high  mass 

the  way  this  skywriting 
illuminates 

all  the  vaulted  ceilings 

domed 
and  cornered 

archways  and  alcoves 

cubbyholes  and  side  altars  of  the  cathedral, 
the  chapel, 

the  bedroom, 

the  loft. 

So 

with  the  dictionary 

stillness  is  the  key. 

A  prayer, 

then, 

Sibyl, 
a  petition 

a  praisesong 

the  whole  shebang  of  wonder 
and  love 

the  Sears  and  Roebuck  catalogue 

of  honor  and  loss  and  courage  and  grief. 
In  commemoration 

in  celebration 

in  communion 
with  the  spirits 

the  bodies 

the  powers  and  spooks  of  the  earth. 

The  stars. 

All 

these  heavens. 

Steven   Lautermilch 
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att  got  the  idea  on 
Thursday  night  when  he 
was  shaving.  He  always 
shaved  before  he  went  to 
bed,  because  he  had  a  hard 
time  getting  up  early  enough  in  the 
morning  to  be  at  work  at  7:00  a.m.  It 
was  enough  to  worry  about  whether 
or  not  the  old  Fairlane  would  start  at 
that  time  on  a  cold  Wisconsin 
morning. 

The  idea  didn't  have  anything  do 
with  the  shaving  ritual,  but  maybe  it 
had  to  do  with  Matt  being  an  old- 
fashioned  guy,  and  being  an  old- 
fashioned  guy  had  to  do  with  the 
shaving  ritual.  Because,  you  see. 
Matt  might  be  young  in  years,  but  he 
was  proud  of  being  old-fashioned. 
To  him  that  was  another  word  for 
doing  things  right. 

Take  shaving,  for  example.  Matt 
wouldn't  have  any  of  that 


newfangled  equipment  like 
pivoting  razors  or  shaving  cream  in 
a  can.  And  heaven  forbid  that 
anyone  should  mention  electric 
razors  in  front  of  Matt.  "The  only 
way  to  shave  is  the  old-fashioned 
way, "  he  told  anyone  who  would 
listen. 

And  a  big  bonus  of  the  ritual  was 
the  ideas.  Some  of  the  very  best 
ideas  Matt  ever  had  had  come  to 
him  while  he  was  shaving.  Must  be 
something  about  the  hot  water  and 
the  steamy  bathroom,  he  had 
decided,  because  once  he  started 
working  that  brush  around  in  the 
shaving  cup,  the  next  thing  he  knew 
an  idea  was  popping  right  into  his 
head. 

Matt  put  a  new  double  edge  in 
the  Schick  before  he  began  lathering 
his  face.  He  had  a  system.  A  man 
with  a  tough  beard  and  sensitive 
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skin  had  to  have  a  system. 

The  lather  was  working  up  real 
well  when  the  idea  began  to  come.  It 
had  to  do  with  the  telephone 
number.  He  lathered  up  and 
carefully  drew  his  razor  down  from 
his  sideburns.  No  pressure,  no 
nicks.    Matt  hadn't  had  a  nick  in 
almost  two  years.  Next,  the  hot 
towel,  the  part  of  shaving  he  most 
looked  forward  to.  "I  love  it,"  he 
told  his  reflection  in  the  mirror. 

The  steam  was  really  taking  over 
the  bathroom  now.  Matt  wiped  the 
mirror  off  neatly  with  his  dry  towel 
and  proceeded  to  work  up  another 
lather.  "It's  all  in  the  movement  of 
the  wrist,"  he  thought.  His  left  hand 
found  the  piece  of  paper  with  the 
telephone  number  on  it  in  the 
pocket  of  his  robe,  and  that's  when 
he  got  the  idea  for  the  chain  letter. 


The  idea  seemed  to  Matt  to  have 
possibilities.  It  was  worth  a  try. 

On  the  second  shave.  Matt  went 
against  the  grain.  Especially  on  his 
moustache,  which  was  very  heavy. 
That  was  part  of  the  system. 

Matt  let  his  lips  come  back  into 
place.  When  he  had  steamed  his 
face  again  and  placed  his  shaving 
mug  with  in  initials,  M.  M.,  on  the 
shelf  beside  his  Schick  which  lay 
beside  the  hook  that  his  shaving 
brush  hung  in  so  it  could  dry  right 
side  up,  he  went  to  the  bedroom  in 
search  of  his  little  black  book. 

He  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  and  opened  the  book.  Beginning 
with  the  "A"  section,  he  counted  all 
the  entries.  There  were  forty-two 
numbers.  The  numbers  were 
arranged  carefully  by  the  ratings  he 
had  given  them.  Six  of  the  numbers 


were  three-star  numbers,  and  twelve 
were  two-star  numbers.  Each  of  the 
remaining  twenty-four  numbers  had 
one  star.  Matt  made  sure  that  every 
number  had  at  least  one  star  because 
he  had  very  old-fashioned  ideas 
about  treating  women  with  respect. 

He  thought  that  most  likely  there 
were  that  many  numbers  in  every 
little  black  book.  Some  guys  nught 
even  have  a  lot  more  than  forty-two, 
because  Matt  knew  that  he  was  a 
pretty  conservative  person. 
Naturally,  nobody  would  want  to 
give  away  his  three-star  numbers, 
but  the  two's  and  the  one's  would  be 
fair  game.  Ant  it  was  important  to 
remember  that  one  fellow's  one-star 
might  be  another  fellow's  three-star. 

Matt  decided  to  start  with  letters 
to  six  of  his  male  friends.  He  set  the 
old  Underwood  on  the  kitchen  bar, 
and  thought  about  the  situation.  He 
decided  to  use  the  good  typing  paper. 
He  wanted  the  letter  to  have  class. 

Dear        , 


This  chain  letter  is  different 
from  any  other  you  may  have 
received.   It  won't  cost  you 
anything,  and  it  will  provide  you 
with  the  anticipation  of  216 
possibilities  of  enjoyment. 

Simply  send  36  numbers  from 


your  little  black  book,  listing 
the  number  of  stars  for  each,  to 
the  name  at  the  bottom  of  this 
letter  within  five  days,  and  then 
mail  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  six 
male  friends,  signing  your  own 
name  at  the  bottom  and  removing 
mine . 

Within  five  days  you  will 
receive  216  nximbers. 

Yours,  hoping  for  winners, 
Matthew  Meyers. 

Matt  left  home  early  Friday 
morning  so  he  could  mail  the  letters 
on  his  way  to  work,  wondering  if  he 
would  actually  receive  a  total  of  216 
numbers. 

"This  could  take  a  while,"  Matt 
told  himself,  so  he  was  a  little 
surprised,  but  pleasantly  so,  when  he 
stopped  to  pick  up  his  mail  on 
Monday  and  there  was  a  reply  from 
his  friend  Gus. 

Thirty-six  numbers.  Only  four  of 
them  had  two  stars,  but  it  was  a 
beginning.  That  night  he  started 
calling  the  numbers,  making  notes 
beside  each  number  about  the 
impression  he  got  from  each  call. 
When  he  was  shaving  that  night,  he 
realized  that  this  idea  rated  a  system, 
so  when  he  had  finished,  he  got  a 
loose  leaf  binder  and  wrote  one 
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number  at  the  top  of  each  page. 
Now  he  had  plenty  of  room  for  his 
notes. 

On  Wednesday  he  received  two 
more  letters  with  a  total  of  fourteen 
two-stars.  That  made  108  numbers, 
so  far.  Good  old  Pete  and  Al.  Things 
were  looking  up.  Matt  continued 
calling  the  numbers  and  making 
notes.  One  thing  he  considered  was 
the  sound  of  the  voice;  that  was 
always  a  sign  of  class.  If  the  voice 
qualified,  he  asked  questions.  The 
candidates  that  were  more 
promising  rated  a  second  call  or  a 
third. 

While  he  was  shaving  that  night. 
Matt  got  to  thinking  about  how 
many  different  area  codes  he  had 
called.  213,207,919,505.  "Don't 
these  guys  know  any  girls  in 
Wisconsin?"  he  wondered. 

The  next  day  when  he  began 
calling  again,  he  remembered  to  ask. 
"Where  do  you  live?"  he  asked  919- 
837-5907. 

"I'm  in  North  Carolina,"  the 
number's  owner  replied. 

North  Carolina  was  a  long  way 
from  Wisconsin.  Matt  started  asking 
the  numbers  where  they  lived  from 
then  on,  and  he  got  a  lot  of  different 
answers.  By  the  end  of  the  third 


week,  he  had  received  all  216 
numbers.  He  clapped  his  hands 
together  over  his  head.  "Way  to  go, 
guys,"  he  said.  By  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  he  had  called  all  216 
numbers  at  least  once,  he  had 
developed  a  file  on  some  of  them, 
and  he  had  received  his  telephone 
bill  for  the  past  month  for  the  sum 
of  $423.00. 

It  was  in  December,  when  he  was 
calling  one  of  his  friend  Pete's  two- 
stars  for  the  third  time,  that  he  first 
talked  to  Suzanne,  and  he  hung  up  it 
had  hit  him  like  the  old  proverbial 
ton  of  bricks.  "It's  love,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "I  think  it  is.  It's  got  to  be 
love." 

It  seems  that  Suzanne  was  staying 
at  her  friend's  apartment  for  the 
weekend  while  he  friend  was  away 
visiting  her  mother,  and  that  was 
how  Suzanne  happened  to  answer 
the  phone  when  Matt  called  213-925- 
6344. 

The  thing  that  first  attracted  Matt 
to  Suzanne  was  that  he  thought  her 
to  be  an  old-fashioned  girl. 

"What,  in  California?"  he  asked 
himself. 

"Why  not  in  California?"  he 
answered.  "It's  impossible  for  an  old- 
fashioned  girl  to  live  in  California?" 
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He  made  a  list  of  the  things  she 
had  told  him  which  tended  to  prove 
that  she  was  old-fashioned. 

1.  She  played  the  piano  at  church 
every  Sunday. 

2.  She  was  making  popcorn 
strings  to  hang  on  her  Christmas 
tree. 

3.  She  was  going  to  have  a  real 
tree,  not  an  artificial  one. 

4.  She  wrote  in  her  diary  every 
night  before  going  to  bed. 

"I  never  knew  a  girl  who  wrote 
in  her  diary  every  night,"  Matt 
thought.  I  definitely  want  to  get  to 
know  her  better." 

Matt  and  Suzanne  began  writing 
to  each  other.  Suzanne  sent  her 
photograph  right  away.  "Wow," 
Matt  said.  "That  hair.  Those  eyes. 
Wow,  wow,  wow.  What  a  looker. 
Old-fashioned  and  a  looker,  too.  I 
can't  believe  it.  She  looks  like  a 
model  or  something." 

He  couldn't  decide  which  picture 
of  himself  to  send  to  Suzanne.  He 
laid  them  out  on  the  coffee  table. 
'The  suit  and  tie  shot  might  be  the 
safest,"  he  thought.  That  was  the 
one  he  had  had  taken  by  the 
professional  photographer  to  give  to 
his  mother  for  her  birthday.  "But  it 
might  be  a  little  stuffy.  I  sure  don't 


want  her  to  get  the  wrong 
impression,"  he  thought. 

One  of  his  favorites  was  the 
profile  that  Gus  had  taken  with  his 
Polaroid. 

"Why  the  heck  do  you  want  me 
to  take  a  shot  of  you  from  the  side?" 
Gus  had  asked. 

"I  look  like  Omar  Sharif,  Gus. 
Look  at  this  profile." 

Gus  never  could  see  it,  but  that 
didn't  daunt  Matt.  "Omar  all  the 
way,"  he  thought,  looking  at  it  now. 
But  she  didn't  want  to  lead  Suzanne 
to  expect  too  much. 

The  other  snapshots  were  casual. 
He  rejected  the  muscleman  pose  that 
the  receptionist  at  Nautilus  had 
snapped  last  year  when  he  and  Pete 
had  gone  on  the  six-weeks-at-half- 
price-if-you-bring-a-friend 
promotion.  Six  weeks  of  that  was 
enough,  and  Matt  thought  now  that 
the  photograph  looked  a  little  show- 
offy.  Plus,  there  were  the  hairy  legs. 

In  the  end,  he  decided  on  the 
picture  of  himself  in  front  of  the 
Fairlane.  "That's  it,"  he  said  to 
himself.  'That's  the  real  me.  Solid. 
The  guy  next  door." 

When  she  got  the  photograph, 
Suzanne  wrote  back  that  Matt  looked 
just  like  he  sounded,  and  Matt  took 
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that  as  a  real  compliment. 

It  was  surprising  to  Matt  how 
much  they  had  in  common.  He 
liked  to  fish;  he  even  made  his  own 
lures.  Suzanne  like  to  fish;  she  had  a 
trophy  large-mouth  on  the  wall  in 
her  living  room  that  she  had  caught. 
Matt  prided  himself  on  his  cooking, 
especially  his  spaghetti,  which  had  a 
secret  ingredient  that  his  friends 
were  always  trying  to  get  him  to  tell. 
Suzanne  specialized  in  baking  bread. 

Matt  called  his  friend,  Pete. 
"Yeah,  Pete,  he  said.  "I  was  enjoying 
the  calls,  but  Suzanne  made  me 
forget  all  of  the  others.  What?  Well, 
I  don't  know  her,  but  I'm  getting 
that  way." 

It  was  the  first  Thursday  in  April 
when  Matt  made  up  his  mind. 
"Suzanne,"  he  said  as  soon  as  he  got 
her  on  the  line.  "I  can't  wait  any 
longer.  I  want  to  see  you.  Maybe  I 
could  come  out  there  to  Long  Beach 
to  see  you.  What  do  you  think? 
Well,  it'll  be  Saturday  week,  11  a.  m. 
at  L.  A.  International  Airport,  Delta 
Airlines  Flight  No.  703,  and  I'll  stay 
at  a  motel.  Yeah,  11  o'clock.  One 
week.  Yeah,  a  red  dress.  Okay,  see 
you  then." 

"I  don't  know.  Matt.  You  sure 
you're  doing  the  right  thing  just  up 


and  going  2,000  miles  to  see  this  girl? 
You  don't  know  what  kind  of  girl 
she  is.  You  never  even  laid  eyes  on 
her.  You  got  her  on  the  phone  by 
accident,  for  Pete's  sake."  Pete  used 
that  phrase  a  lot. 

"I  can't  lay  eyes  on  her  if  I  don't 
go,  can  I?  Besides,  I  told  you,  this 
girl's  different.  She's  the  real  thing, 
not  an  airhead  like  most  of  them. 
And  we've  got  a  lot  in  common." 

It  was  Matt's  first  flight,  and 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  He  sat 
next  to  a  GI  who  was  on  his  way 
home  to  Long  Beach  on  furlough 
and  who  wanted  to  tell  Matt 
everything  he  should  see  in 
Southern  California.  Matt  told  the 
GI  he  was  going  to  see  his  friend, 
Suzanne  Mason. 

"Suzanne  Mason.  That  name 
sounds  a  little  familiar  to  me.  Maybe 
one  of  the  guys  . .  .  but  I'm  not  sure. 
Mason's  a  common  name.  I  guess 
that's  what  it  is,"  the  GI  said. 

Matt  got  out  his  Reader's  Digest 
and  read  that  awhile,  and  then  he 
realized  that  the  plane  was  circling 
out  over  the  ocean  and  turning  back 
to  make  its  approach  ready  for 
landing.  That  must  be  dovvTitowTi 
Los  Angeles  over  there,  he  thought. 
Look  at  the  cars,  tiny  specks  crawling 
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along  in  the  space  between  the  rows 
of  building,  and  freeways 
crisscrossing  in  a  seeming  haphazard 
design  as  if  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a 
child.  And  then  there  was  the  great 
expanse  of  the  airport  runways,  and 
everything  on  the  ground  grew 
larger.  The  wheels  of  the  plane 
touched  ground,  and  Matt 
instinctively  held  his  breath  until  he 
could  feel  the  brakes  catching  and 
the  plane  slow  and  then  come  to  a 
stop. 

"Have  a  good  day,"  the 
stewardess  said  as  Matt  followed  the 
other  passengers  from  the  door  of 
the  plane  into  the  long  passageway 
that  connected  at  its  other  end  to  the 
main  building,  the  passengers 
emerging  into  a  large  waiting  room. 
Out  of  the  crowd.  Matt  immediately 
spotted  Suzanne  in  her  red  dress. 

She  was  standing  very  still. 
People  were  milling  around  her,  but 
she  waited  for  Matt  to  come  to  her. 
Maybe  it  was  the  very  high  heels,  but 
he  felt  she  was  leaning  forward 
toward  him,  reaching  out,  but  not 
literally,  because  she  held  tight  with 
both  hands  to  her  handbag  just  in 
front  of  her  waist.  Matt  couldn't 
help  but  notice  her  legs.  They  were 
very  long,  and  her  dress  was  not. 


"Suzanne."  Matt  embraced  her 
and  then  stepped  back  to  look  at  her 
again.  Her  short  sandy  hair  was 
brushed  back  as  it  was  in  the 
photograph,  but  she  didn't  have  on 
as  much  make-up,  and  the  freckles 
on  her  nose  were  more  obvious. 

"I  can't  get  enough  of  looking  at 
you,"  Matt  said.  He  twirled  her 
around  and  noticed  that  she  blushed 
self-consciously.  Matt  liked  that. 
"You're  everything  I  thought  you 
would  be,"  he  said. 

"You  too.  Matt,"  Suzanne  said. 
"Are  you  really  here?"  She  slipped 
her  arm  through  his.  "I  feel  like  I 
have  to  touch  you  to  know  you  are 
really  here." 

"Let's  see  if  we  can  locate  your 
bags,"  she  said  as  they  moved  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  conveyer  belt 
where  suitcases  were  starting  to 
appear  randomly  in  ones  and  twos. 
"How  many  bags  do  you  have.  Matt? 
My  car  isn't  far;  we'll  be  out  of  this 
crowd  before  long." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  drive,"  Matt 
asked. 

Suzanne  laughed.  "I'd  better," 
she  said.  "Getting  out  of  this  airport 
requires  knowledge  of  the  dash-dart 
syndrome.  You'll  see." 

Suzaime  drove  her  Rambler  with 
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the  expertise  that  could  only  come 
from  driving  in  Los  Angeles  traffic. 
On  the  road  out  of  the  airport,  cars 
travelled  in  four  or  five  lanes,  lanes 
not  separated  by  painted  lines,  the 
cars  migrating  back  and  forth 
between  lanes  as  if  their  movements 
had  been  choreographed  and  with 
not  an  inch  to  spare. 

Matt  wasn't  used  to  not  being  in 
the  driver's  seat.  He  felt  helpless.  He 
tensed  up  and  grabbed  the  door 
handle  as  a  Mercedes  suddenly 
darted  in  front  of  them,  and 
Suzanne  threw  on  her  brakes  for  an 
instant,  but  she  only  slowed  just 
enough  to  avoid  hitting  the  car,  and 
the  next  minute  she  was  changing 
lanes,  too— sliding  in  between  a 
Cadillac  convertible  that  had  its  top 
down  and  a  Pinto— into  a  space  she 
couldn't  possibly  squeeze  the 
Rambler  into,  but  did.  Matt  adjusted 
his  seat  belt  a  Uttle  tighter. 

Once  she  had  maneuvered  onto 
the  Long  Beach  Freeway,  the 
situation  was  a  little  better.  At  least 
here  there  were  wide  lanes,  not 
merely  inches  on  each  side  as  before. 

"Now  we  can  talk,"  Suzanne  said, 
relaxing.  "I  always  wonder  how  well 
you  can  know  someone  from 
exchanging  letters." 


"The  impression  I  got  of  you  is 
on  an  old-fashioned  girl.  I  mean, 
you  look  modem  and  chic,  but  you 
have  solid  values.  You  like  to  do 
things  right.  You  know  what  I 
mean,"  Matt  said. 

Suzanne  laughed.  "I  guess  I 
know  what  you  mean.  But  my  point 
is  that  there  are  many  sides  to  a 
person.  Until  you  see  all  those  sides, 
you  don't  really  know  someone." 

"Sure.  You're  right  on  target 
there.  So,  why  don't  we  just  start 
over,  and  you  tell  me  all  about 
yourself."  Matt  smiled  and  settled  a 
little  more  comfortably  into  the  seat, 
turning  towards  Suzanne. 

"Well,  my  Dad  wanted  me  to 
grow  up  and  marry  Mr.  Right  and 
have  two  kids,  and  my  Mom  wanted 
that,  too,  or  if  worst  came  to  worst, 
and  I  wanted  to  work,  then  they 
wanted  me  to  be  a  school  teacher. 
Mom  never  worked.  She  was  the 
"perfect  mother,"  you  know,  always 
there  with  mUk  and  cookies  when  I 
came  home  from  school.  That  was 
great,  but  what  I  hated  was  her 
dependence  on  Dad.  She  had  to  ask 
him  for  money  every  time  she  went 
shopping,  things  like  that.  And  she 
wanted  me  to  have  a  life  just  like 
hers."  Suzanne  laughed. 
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"My  folks  were  a  little  like  that," 
Matt  said.  "Dad  was  always  careful. 
He  planned  things.  Conservative, 
you  know.  I  guess  I'm  like  that. 
When  I  was  fourteen  I  started 
working  in  tobacco,  and  I  saved 
every  penny  for  three  years  until  I 
had  enough  money  to  buy  a  '51 
Studebaker.  I  loved  that  car.  Took 
care  of  it  like  it  was  a  baby." 

Suzanne  didn't  respond  right 
away,  so  after  a  minute  Matt  said, 
"you  told  me  a  lot  of  things  about 
yourself.  How  you  play  the  piano  at 
church  and  about  keeping  a  diary." 

"Oh,  my  diary."  Suzanne  smiled. 
"I'm  very  faithful  to  my  diary.  Do 
you  know,  I  have  written  in  my 
diary  since  I  was  a  Httle  girl?  I'd 
write  about  my  brother  and  I  selling 
lemonade,  like  all  kids  do.  And  I 
had  a  hula  skirt.  A  real  hula  skirt 
from  Hawaii.  My  Uncle  George 
brought  it  home  for  me,  and  my 
girlfriend  and  I  used  to  put  on  shows 
in  the  garage  with  that  grass  skirt 
over  our  shorts,  that  little  town— it's 
in  New  Jersey— represents  a  lot  of 
things  to  me.  Home  and  safety. 
Permanence,  too.  Mom  and  Dad  are 
still  there.  But  I  don't  want  to  go 
back." 

What  do  you  like  about 


California  other  than  the  weather 
and  the  palm  trees?  And,  I  forgot, 
the  ocean,"  asked  Matt. 

"Well,  you  know,  there's  my  job. 
I  sell  computers,  and  I  really  like 
selling  computers." 

"Why?"  Matt  asked. 

"I  like  the  challenge.  Every  day 
it's  a  whole  new  ballgame.  And  I'm 
selling  myself,  too,  in  a  way.  As  a 
woman  and  as  a  person.  The 
competition  is  really  invigorating." 

This  time  Matt  didn't  respond 
right  away. 

"I  hope  you'll  have  time  to  meet 
my  friend  Kate  while  you're  here," 
Suzanne  said.  "She  came  from  a 
background  where  she  was  really 
oppressed.  But  she  is  learning  now 
that  women  must  take  responsibility 
for  their  own  lives." 

Suzanne  showed  Matt  around  all 
her  haunts.  He  liked  the  quiet  places 
best.  They  walked  the  nearby 
beaches.  At  Huntington  Beach  they 
built  a  fire— a  small,  safe  fire— and  sat 
before  it  staring  into  the  embers. 
They  sat  close  together.  Matt  holding 
her,  his  chin  resting  on  her  head 
while  they  talked  of  simple  things, 
real  things.  Suzanne  told  Matt  how 
she  made  bread.  "Don't  go  by  the 
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directions  for  kneading  in  the 
cookbook,"  she  said.  "They  tell  you 
to  knead  the  dough  too  much.  It 
will  be  hard.  When  I  make  biscuits,  I 
turn  the  dough  out  of  the  bowl  onto 
floured  wax  paper  and  fold  it,  pat, 
pat,  fold  it  again,  pat,  pat,  pat,"  she 
said,  "motioning  with  her  hand, 
"and  that's  it.  Then  I  cut  out  the 
biscuits."  "You  can  show  me  how  to 
do  it,"  said  Matt.  She  turned  her  face 
up  to  his  and  they  kissed. 

Before  it  was  time  for  Matt  to 
return  to  Wisconsin  he  had  made  a 
decision.  He  did  not  want  to  leave 
Suzanne  so  far  away.  They  were 
taking  a  last  morning  walk  on  the 
deserted  beach. 

"Come  back  with  me,  Suzanne," 
he  said.  "I  think  you  will  tike 
Wisconsin." 

"Wisconsin  winters."  She  shook 
her  head  slowly.  I'm  not  sure  I  can 
take  them.  Matt." 

"I  don't  want  to  let  you  go, 
Suzanne,  now  that  I've  found  you.  I 
want  to  take  care  of  you.  I  want  to 
treat  you  like  a  princess.  We  are  so 
much  alike.  Can  you  see  it?  I've 


always  felt  that  I  was  different  from 
everyone  I  knew.  More  old- 
fashioned,  somehow.  And  you  are 
just  like  I  am.  We  think  alike." 

Suzanne  looked  deep  into  Matt's 
eyes.  "You're  a  great  guy.  Matt;  I'm 
glad  we  met.  But  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
princess.  I  don't  want  someone  to 
take  care  of  me.  You  only  see  me  in 
relation  to  you." 

Matt  had  been  back  in  Wisconsin 
for  two  weeks.  That  night  he  had 
the  soap  all  lathered  up  ready  to 
begin  his  shaving  ritual  when  the 
telephone  rang.  He  decided  to  finish 
shaving  and  let  it  ring.  A  few 
minutes  later  it  began  to  ring  again. 
Matt  had  just  evened  off  his  left 
sideburn.  "What  the  heck."  He  let 
his  lips  come  back  in  place  and  went 
to  the  bedroom  to  answer  the  phone. 

Before  he  had  finished  shaving 
that  night  he  had  received  thirteen 
calls.  He  tried  to  do  a  good  job 
answering  the  questions.  Seven  of 
the  women  promised  to  call  him 
again.  Four  of  them  mentioned  his 
star. 
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